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gi0xon FOLI begs to announce that he will 
return to London on May 10th. Address, until Feb. 17th, 
Grand Hotel de la Paix, Moscow, Russia ; ‘after that date, 
watil May 8rd, Opera Italien Theatre An der Wien, Vienna. 





A FILLE DE MADAME ANGOT.” FOR 
SALE, the ORCHESTRAL PARTS, specially arranged 


for we Conpuctor, 21, Crogsland- -road, Chalk 


-_— 





NOW READY. 


‘THE MARCH OF THE BLACK WATCH, 


(42nd Highlanders). 

Composed and “Arranged by 
MICHAEL WATSON, 
BRAUTIFULLY IntusTRareD IN COLOURS. 
Price 4s. 

Ransrorp & Soy, 2, Princes-street, Oxford-circus. 


NEW SONGS=y J. L. HATTON. 
A SET OF SEVEN SONGS. 


WORDS BY 


BEATRICE ABERCROMBIE. 








A BIRD SANG IN A HAWTHORN TREE. 


Key, F minor. Com 

for soprano is exceedingly <— 

a tothe. J that will add to composer's 

December 20. ‘There is op one of these 

on en xen by musicianly thoughtfulness. The 

in ¥ minor, has. deliclous accom ee 
'—*Morning Post,” December 1 

ee. Soprano. Key, B flat. 

11 notes, D to G. 


12 notes, C to G. 
1, quaint, 


Compass, 
“ As fresh as it is beautiful—a 


tn musical poem in fact, ee with delicate _ imagery, 


ous for its finished wo: _ een,” 

20. “The second < Blossome,” with te q t and 

pomevenying 6 Mowing Poot is ofa phrase that haunts the mind 
” December 11. 

PLING WAVES. (ae Soprano. Key, D = 


Campane 12 notes, Ato E. “Is as 


> : 


leasi Soren Ss Be etied dumb. The words of 
ee eee rane teas otiage Suave Cat the autor of 


Anthea’ has still a fe and vocal melod: 
Morning Post,” December 11. ’ 


T ONE NOTE OF SADNESS. 
. “Key, Aflat. Compass, 10 notes, EtoG. ‘‘No 
the set ; isa Socning ome song, Yost." 

is novel,”—‘ 


9 notes, C to D. “Mr. 

this song, which has a good 

runs on well from the first a 
ber 12, 

as its subject” There 

popularity.” —‘“‘ Tele- 


Mezzo-Soprano. Key, D. 

Compass, 11 notes CtoF.” ‘A beautiful song for mezzo- 
0 or contralto, opening with an andante con molto 
7 aes gliding, - reminding us of the Barcarolle.”— 


TE VILLAGE. CHURCH. Mezzo-Soprano or 
& Baritone. Key, E flat. Com 10 notes, C to E fiat. 
ioe of those simple, unaffected little ditties which will please 
F-» ce For who dyes not love fresh melody, true express ression, 
a 6. “A song for 

: times and seasons is ‘The Old V: fiinge Chursh,’ the m 
Baby m, by J. I. Hatton, is in his ha st style, and allied to 
poe oy verses by Beatrice Atowantle @.”—** Graphic,” 


Cl 7008 SHILLINGS EACH. SOLD AT HALF-PRICE, 
4 LONDON: 
& STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 





Tar THE HILLS RESOUND. A New Part 

by BRINLEY RICHARDS, Composer of ‘‘God 

: of Wales,” &c. Post free for 4 stamps; the 
18 stamps ; Piano solo and duet, 24 stamps each. 


R UNTO US A CHILD IS BORN (Handel.) 
bed for the Pianoforte by GEO. F. WEST. 33., 
" 18 stamps. 
V HEN THE Raa COMES HOME. New 
Song. By Miss LINDSAY (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). 4s.; 
for 24 Sienee: **Tt is sure to inspire sympathy, 
: uave its full share of drawing-room popularity. "Vide 


HE LAND OF LOVE. New Song. Poetry 
by the Rev. E. DUDLEY JACKSON. Music by CIRO 
SU No. 1 2S pos No. a in z. , Aiee we See 

Composer, ‘ Don’t Forget Me,” ‘‘ What shall T Sing to 

h” and “In Shadowland.” 8s, each, post free 18 stamps. 

\: Sole Publishers, Ropeyr Cocks and Co., New Bur- 


‘ 


” Guach OF POR LOVE (ang 


SUPERIOR EDITIONS, 


CAREFULLY REVISED. 


BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 


Price 2s. 6d. cloth back, or full bownd in 
cloth 3s. 6d. 





BURROWES’S 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


CONTAINING THE 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 
‘With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 


Price 1s. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s. 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 
MONTHLY 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 





ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER COR- 


RESPONDENTS and tg gel erm By the 
COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo.,, Portraits, . 


SUMMER IN SPAIN. By Mrs. 
A RAMSAY. 1 vol. Svo., with With Frontispiece and. Vignette. 


MOUND ABOUT THE ISI ISLANDS ; or, 


Sunny Spots near Home. By CLEMENT W. SCOTT. 
1 vol. 8vo, 





HE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF 
a HOLLINGSHEAD. 8 vols, demy 8vo., with 


NORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases 
ous Life in the Metropolis. By the Rey. C. 
MAURICE DAVIES, D.D, 1 vol., 8vo. 


RTHODOX | LONDON ; or, Phases of 


Religious Life in the Church of England. By the Author 
of “ Unorthodox London,” &c. 1 vol, 8vo. 


HE ONLY ONE OF HER MOTHER. 
By the Author of "siege weeng " &e. 3 vols. 








\NCE AND FOR EVER; or, Passages 
in the - < 9 Curate of Danbary. By the Author of 
*No Appeal.” 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


ELDORADO: 


THE WHOLE OF THE MUSIC 


AS SUNG NIGHTLY AT THE . 


STRAND THEATRE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


A FRIEND AT COURT. By ALEX- 
ANDER CHARLES EWALD, ¥.8.A, 3 vols. 


LIFE’S REWARD. By H. M. 


LYSONS, 2 vols. 


RANK SINCLAIR'S WIFE. By Mrs. 
J. H. RIDDELL. $ vols. 


YOUNG MAN’S LOVE. By Mrs. 
Whip nie LITTLE FRENCHMAN. By 














GEORGE HOOPER. 8 vols. 
the authen of “Ship Ahoy.” 3 yols, 





bg me DANCE ALBUM i go and with 
advile “LES BAVARDS" =" 60 an ae 


“LINDA”... oe oe Marriott, 
‘““MERRY OLD TIMES .. -- Godfrey. 
Galop “FUN OF a BALL a w Marriot 
Polka PEERLESS PIER” 
Price Two Shillines and Sixpence nett. * Sent post me = for ‘Two 
Shillings and Ninepence. 
* The above named Dances can be had separately, with hand- 
somely illustrated Frontispiece, 2s. each. 





TREKELL'S NEW COMPOSITIONS. 


BOURREE. In F major 

LES ECLAIREURS. Impromptu . 

LE neg a ee 

LULLAB - AD GE 

THE MAGIC TARE. price ee 
THE WOODLAND SPRITE. Morceau de Salon *. 





ELER BELA’S NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


DIE LETZTEN GLUCKS-STUNDEN. ee - 48, 
er et Polka Mazur’! 4s. 


my hen od Tilustrated in Colours). ” 
DIE GLU KSGOTIIN. Polka-Francaise . 
Quite equal to Gungl’s and Strauss’s best efforts. 





EMESIS SONGS AND DANCE MUSIC 

y at » Strand Theatre) :—‘‘THE LAN- 
ani Edward T: , Mr. Hillier, 

Mr. Howard Pau 

TO-DAY?” * Dower 

YOU TAKE MY ARM” Quadrilles and Galop, by J. FITZ. 

GERALD; and Wap, , and Duets, 4a.; post free, 

2s. each. 


LONDON: J. B, CRAMER anp ©O., 
201, REGENT STREET; 


WHoLesaLe DepaatMent: 


11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 





‘| New and Second-hand M 





Singdom 





RANTLEY GRANGE: Benedicts and 
Bachelors. By SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP, 38 vols, 


OR BEAUTY’S SAKE: 
1 vol. 


PinsLEy BROTHEBS, 


8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
eigen ell LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., eangrd 
usic Importers, and and Dealers i 
communication =i sh the 
“Lelie, Berl Practising, 
Harmoniums, ~# all kinds of 
Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
street), and 





a New Novel. 





Rooms for 


84, New Bond-street (three doors from 
308, Oxford-street, London, W. 





Jost Puntienep. 


“MARCHE DES VAINQUEURS,” 
POUR LE PIANO. 


PAR 
HENRY POLLARD. 


Prices 48, 


J. 


in the Press) an A t of the same, 
Also (in ) er i 
London; J. B. Caamen & Co,, 201, Regent-street. 


~ Torigraing nd eae bn nea see 
t , 
fictions et threes, tae enainoined ite bi 
quarter of a century, and the flatterin 
fom Grisi,  Lablacic, 
stateemen, fully establish its 


great virtues. 
Public er should be without this vuieahie Lozenge. 
rable Speake at rholesale vf Retail Cheplps Wo tue Called 
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J. T. HAYES, 


Church Publisher and Bookseller, 


LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, ; 
Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his new having a Central Branch at 


4, HENRIETTA 8T., COVENT GARDEN, 


Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 


~ WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOJ-Y -DAYS, 
&c, (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of ‘Saints of 
Old,” &e. In Fifteen Packets, each 1s., postage, 1}d. In 
4 Vols , cloth, each 5s.; postage, 44d. (Separated. ) Also in 
4 thinner Vols, 2s, 6d. each; postage, 3d. 

‘Amongst the Church stories of late years we have not met 
any that for simple beauty, variety of life, aud power of Goth 1 
high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivars 
this series.”—Church Work. 


DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 2s.; by Post 2s. 2d. 
“ Extremely good : well told.” —Literary Churchman. 
** A prettier story was never written.”—Guardian, 
‘‘Charmingly told : full of interest.” Church Review, 
“*An attractive little tale."—Church Times. 


FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 
“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman. 
** An excellent tale for boys.”—Church Times. 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pare amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imagimable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined.” —Guardian, 


NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 8s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 9d. 
** Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 
humour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouquc's charming stories.”—Guardian. 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of “Cousin Eustace,” &c, Three Vols, 
separated), each 8s. 61.; by Post 3s. 10d. 
**Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 
ull of sound, wholesome teaching.” —Guardian. 
‘Brief sketches from real life ; and most amongst the poor. 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout.”"—Churchman, 


OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship, 1s. 6d., by Post 1s. 8d. 
‘The story is most interesting.”"—Church Times. 
** Pretty : pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 


WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C. A.M. W. 
Sa., by Post 58. 5d. 
“ Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
young ladies especially.” —Literary Churchman. 
** Exceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion. 
LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” ‘ Our Christian Calling,” &o. 2a. ; by 
Post 2s. 2d y 4 
**A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library.”—Guardian. 





The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few} 


Guilds in operation, 2. 6d.; by Post 2s. Od. 

“*A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may cnable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.” —Guardian, 

‘Its tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library.”—Church Times, 


SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, By Rey. W, E, HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5s. 64. 

‘*We heartily recommerd this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit.” —Guardian. 

OUR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Incei- 
dents in Our Lord’s Fife. By C. A. JONES. 2. 6d.; by 
Post 2s. 8d. 

** Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instruc 
tion will be appreciated.”—Church Times. 

VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE, 2s., by Post 2s, 2d, 

* Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
Lranaplar t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman, 

**A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 
Church Review. 

COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book. By Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Edited by W. J. E. BENNETT. 5s. 6d., by Post 6s. 

** Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing 
one, viz., give them sach explanations of the Prayer Book as 
will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
justructed children.”—Church Times, 

RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 38s. 6d., by 
Post Se, Od 

‘Nothing bat old familiar stories. But when they are com- 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals. This, however, is not done 
obtrurively.’’—Guardian, 

A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
** Tales of Kirkbeck.” 38a. 6d., by Post 38. 10d. 

**A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in commou-place circumstances, Should they convey some 

misement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
ory will be folfiled.”—Preface, 

The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 64. ; 
by Post 1s, 7)d 

** Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. Interesting and 
natrnetive.”"—Church Review, 

“Thoroughly Catholic in sentimert, and well caleulated to 
uy old on the lmagination.”—Church Times, 

Hayes’s Catalogue on application, 


J. . MAYES LYALL PLACK, EATON SQUARE; axp 4, 











THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOIIN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 


hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


oFr 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 


supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 


LONDON : 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 





HENRIETCA STRERT, COVENT GARDEN, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 





———_—— 


BRIGHTON. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.8 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS 
64, WEST STREET. 


—_—_— 





a, 





A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of every descreption on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken 


es 


J B. CRAMER & C0.’8 BRIGHTON 
BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 





NOW RBADY. Vol. L, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 


IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 
Edited by C. A. JONES, Author of ‘‘A History of the 
Church,” &c, With Preface by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE. 


READY. Vol. IL., price 5s. ; by post, 5s, 4d. 


IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. IL 
of “Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A, JONRS, 
(Vol. III. will be ‘ Life of St. Frances de Chantal.”) 
London: J. T. Hayzs, Lyall-place, Eaton-square; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
run BEST ann CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


ed 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction GRATIS. 


Llustrated prospectus and San yles of Work sent post free. 
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PAREPA-ROSA! 





A chord seraphic swept the swaying strings 
That pulsed as they were touched by angels’ wings ! 


An echo sweet vibrated on the air— 
Then died away in cadence of despair. 


To mortal ears the silvery voice is mute ; 
To earthly hands is silent now the lute : 


We cannot wake the music of its keys ; 
Lost is the theme of its grand harmonies! 


It shattered lies and draped in grief’s deep pall 
The tears of humankind upon it fall. 


God grant that freed from discord and from pain, 
The singer may take up His perfect strain! 
Dexter SmirH. 





PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. Howard Paul’s concert party start at Easter 
on 4 country tour. 





Miss Braddon’s new play, ‘' Genévieve,” will be 
produced at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, on 
Easter Monday. 





Mr. Charles Mathews has been drawing large 
audiences at the Tyne Theatre, where he has 
appeared as Mr. Affable Hawk and Mr. Plumper, 
and has been nightly called before the curtain 
several times, 





Handel’s “' Jephtha” was performed at the Queen’s 
Hall, Birkenhead, on Wednesday last week by the 
Birkenhead Cambrian Choral Society. The solos 
were given by Mrs. Billinie Porter, Miss Jessie 
Bond, Mrs. Bradnock-Needham, Mr. Bywater, and 
Mr. Brandon. Mr. C. A. Seymour was leader of the 
band, and Mr. W. Parry conductor. 





We regret, in common with a numerous circle of 
admirers, to hear that.Mr. Charles Calvert is confined 
to his house in Alexandra Park, Manchester, with a 
severe attack of indisposition. In consequence of 
it his revival of ‘‘ Sardanapalus” at the Prince’s 
Theatre, Manchester, is postponed. We trust he will 
soon be well enough to resume active duty. 





Irish drama—' Colleen Bawn to wit—has reigned 
at the Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool, during 
the week. On Monday “Old Soldiers” will be 
brought out, and a freshened up version of Byron’s 
“Maid and Magpie” burlesque. “ Fille Angot,” 
with Miss Dolaro in it, is likely to return to this 
theatre in the éourse of the spring or early summer. 





Mr, Kuhe appears to have amicably settled any 
misunderstanding with Mr. Reeves Smith, the 
Brighton Aquarium manager, consequent upon his 
public assertion that music was vulgarised at the 
Aquarium by a common quadrille band, to the 
xecompaniment of flirtation and ices. At any rate 
it is announced that Mr. Kuhe will shortly perform 
at the Aquarium himself. 





Mr. Charles Matthews will commence an engage- 
ment of twelve nights at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, 
on Monday evening next. He will be supported by 
the following members of the late Theatre Royal 
company, Miss Agnes Markham, Mrs. Huntley, Miss 
Romer, Messrs. Byng, Hardy, Marston, and Mr. 0. 
W. Granby, for many years stage manager and a 
favourite actor at the older house. 





Messrs. Phillipps, Hart, and Coy will give two 
concerts of sacred music at the Alexandra Theatre, 
Liverpool, on Good Friday. The afternoon concert 
Will include selections from Handel, Haydn, and 
Mendelssohn. In the evening the “ Messiah” will 
be performed under the direction of Mr. J. Sanders, 
With Miss Blanche Cole, Miss Chadwick, Mr. 
Pearson, and Mr. Pyatt as principals. 


A general rehearsal of the Liverpool Representative 
Choir took place on Saturday evening. It is said 


that when the public hear the performance of the 
competitive pieces they will be astonished at the 
admirable quality of the voices. Some of the best 
of the local amateur singers are to be found in each 
part, and there seems every prospect of Liverpool 
again figuring honourably at the Sydenham contests. 





The theatres in Manchester are en vacanee, but 
the Theatre Royal opens on Monday next with Mr. 
Romaine Callender’s “Always Ready,” and the 
Queen’s reopens on Saturday with ‘“ Belphegor,” to 
be followed by Miss Marriott, who commences a 
short engagement on Easter Monday. The Prince’s 
Theatre remains closed for redecoration, and opens 
its doors on April 11 with a series of Promenade 
Concerts, under the direction of M. Riviére. 





The following program was given at the Manchester 
Gentlemen’s Concert on Tuesday last:—Grand Trio 
in B flat (Schubert), Messrs. Hallé, Joachim, and 
Fiatti; Sonata in A, for Pianoforte and Violoncello 
(Beethoven), Mr. Hallé and Sig. Piatti; Solo Violin, 
Sonata in G (Tartini), Herr Joachim; Solo Violon- 
cello, Largo and Allegro (Marcello), Sig. Piatti; 
Grand Sonata in C minor (Kreutzer) (Beethoven), 
Pianoforte and Violin, Messrs. Halle and Joachim. 
Comment is superfluous. 





A well-deserved compliment was recently bestowed 
on Madame Rivelli, before a large assemblage of the 
élite of Wexford and its neighbourhood, on which 
occasion the Rev. J. Peed, Rector, handed to the 
lady, with many expressions of good wishes, a 
costly piece of plate, bearing the following inserip- 
tion :—‘ Presented to Madame Rivelli, by her Choir 
and a few friends, as a sincere token of their cordial 
appreciation of her services as Organist and Choir 
Teacher of St. Selskar Church, Wexford, March, 
1874.” 





“Cleon,” by Alfred Maltby and McArdle, pur- 
porting to be a burlesque of “ Fille Angot,’ has 
proved a fiasco at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool. 
Good acting was quite thrown away on it, and after 
an ineffectual struggle of six nights it was withdrawn 
on Saturday. This week melodrama has superseded 
the failure; and next Monday Miss Braddon’s new 
sensational play of ‘ Genévieve; or, the Missing 
Witness,” is to be brought out. The authoress is 
superintending.the rehearsals. 

A concert of classical Chamber Music was given 
on Monday by Mr. Frederick Unger at the Town 
Hall, Manchester. The following was the program: 
—Quintet, for Clarinet and string instruments, Op. 
108, in A, Mozart; Sonata for Pianoforte, Op. 53, 
in C., Beethoven; Sonata, for Pianoforte and violon- 
cello, Op. 18, in D, Rubinstein; ‘ Invocation,” 
Allegro Appassionata, for Pianoforte, F. Unger; 
Quintet, for Pianoforte and string instruments, Op. 
44, in E flat, Schumann. The executants were :— 
Pianoforte, Mr. F, Unger; Violins, MM. Bauerkaller 
and Jacoby; Viola, Mr. Otto Bernhardt; Violoncello, 
Mr. Ernest Vieuxtemps; and Clarinet, Mr. Grosse, 

Messrs. J. and M. Gunn will reopen the Theatre 
Royal, Dublin, on Easter Monday for a short season 
of five weeks, after which it will be closed until 
September for the purpose of having it altered and 
re-decorated, and made a comfortable, well-ventilated 
theatre. The new owners promise dramatic enter- 
tainments of the highest class, and have abolished 
the fees for booking places. Planché’s extravaganza, 
“The Good Woman in the Wood” will be revived, 
and Miss Charlotte Saunders, Mdlle. Annetta Scasi, 
Mr. E. W. Royce (from the Gaiety, Dublin,) and 
Miss Louise Willes are amongst the artists aner 
Mr. Royce will be stage manager, and Mr. R. M. 
Levey musical director. 


Last week the United College of St. Andrew's 
issued a proclamation to the students forbidding the 
masquerading procession held annually in com- 
memoration of Kate Kennedy, alleged to have been 
a daughter of Bishop Kennedy, the founder of the 
college, the professors being of opinion that the 
demonstration was doing serious injury to the 





University. The disappointment of the students 





has been very great, and their grief for their patron 
lady led some of their number to perpetrate a stupid 
hoax on the Dr. A. K. H. Boyd by sending to him a 
request for “the prayers of his congregation on 
behalf of a young lady in deep affliction, whose life 
was despaired of.” The good doctor suspected 
nothing, complied with the request, and on Sunday 
forenoon offered up earnest supplication for her in 
the parish church. It is consonant, we suppose, 
with the typical Scotchman’s wut” to crack a joke 
against his Creator; but what was A. K, H. B, 
thinking of, not to demand the name of the patient 
for whom he was to pray? 





The concert in aid of the Bach monument given 
by MM. Joachim and Charles Hallé at the Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester, last Thursday, was an 
unequivocal success. The room was crowded with 
one of the most brilliant audiences of the season. 
The following was the program:—Overture in D 
major, Bach; Air from the Christmas Oratorio 
(Bach), Mr. Santley; Solo Violin, “ Chaconne” 
(Bach), Herr Joachim; Air, ‘ Cradle Song,” from 
the Christmas Oratorio (Bach), Miss A. Sterling; 
Solo Pianoforte, (a) Gavotte and Passepiede, from 
“ Parfita,” in B minor, (b) Minuetto, Gavotte, and 
Bourrée, from ‘“ Suite Francaise,” in E major, 
(Bach), Mr. Charles Hallé; Concerto, for two violins, 
in D minor (Bach), Mdme. Norman-Neruda and 
Herr Joachim; Overture, ‘‘ Zauberflite,” Mozart ; 
Romanza, Violin, in G (Beethoven), Herr Joachim ; 
Aria, “Hai gia vinta la causa’ (Mozart), Mr. 
Santley; Duet, two violins, Adagio in B flat, and 
Finale Presto in D minor (unaccompanied), (Spohr), 
Mdme. Norman-Neruda; Songs, (a) Der Doppel- 
giinger” (Schubert); (b) “ Allniditlich im Traume” 
(Schubert) ; (c) ‘‘ Neue Liebe” (Mendelssohn), Miss 
A. Sterling; Rondo Brillante, in B minor, Piano 
and Violin, (Schubert), Mr. Charles Hallé and Hert 
Joachim ; *“‘ Gratulations Menuet” in E flat, Beet- 
hoven. 
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Malle. Alwina Valleria’s rentrée on Thursday in 
Lucia was generally satisfactory. Last year this 
lady created a favourable impression by her fluent 
singing, though it was admitted that she had much 
to learn in the management of her voice, and that 
she had draniatic grace still to acquire. This year 
considerable improvement is noticeable, She has 
in the interval been singing in Italy, and has evidently 
turned her experiences to good account. Her voice 
séemed a little tired at times, as if from recent over- 
work; but she will here enjoy opportunities for 
repose. What Malle. Valleria has gained is in the 
direction of good taste and pathetic expression. She 
is less exaggerated than before. If she will now 
avoid self-consciousness, and be careful not to force 
her voice, she will make a very serviceable artist, 
and may look forward to a proud position. Sig. 
Galassi, who had made his débfit in the Conte di 
Luna, confirmed the good impression by his render- 
ing of Enrico. He has a bright and powerful voice, 
though uncertain in the top notes. His method of 
singing these open is a tour de force, which will ulti- 
mately wear out his voice if he persists init. Sig. 
Galassi has a good stage presence, and his acting is 
fair. Sig. Naudin’s Zdgardo is always perfect. His 
voice is a little usé, but his management of it exhibits 
the true artist. Sighor Rinaldini drtwro, Signor 
Campobello Raimondo, Signor Gasaboni Normando, 
and Malle. Bauermeister Alice rendered efficient 
service. The chorus and orchestra, ably conducted 
by Sir Michael Costa, were all that could be desired. 

On Saturday the Prince and Princess of Wales 
again visited Her Majesty's opera, the work being 
“« Fidelio.’ There is no need at this stage of time 
to disctiss the Leonora of Malle. Titiens: it is 
recorded among the greatest triumphs of that artist's 
career. It was on Saturday little if at all‘ander the 
standard of perfection to which she has accustomed 
us. Signor Agnesi, who has been ill for a week, 
ceded the part of Pizarro to Sig. Catalani, a gentle- 
man with an agreeable voice and a good dramatic 
grasp of the character. Signor Urio played Florestan, 
and made a good impression in the first air ‘Qual 
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voce mai sento.” His voice is not very powerful, 
but his schooling is commendable, and the conception 
and execution of the part deserve praise. The 
gaoler Rocco was played by a new comer, Herr 
Conrad Behrens. This gentleman is a decided gain 
to the force of basses. He has a capital voice—or, | 
as that in strict philosophy might signify a voce di 
testa, let us amend it and say a magnificent voice ; 
he sings correctly, he never seems to have to put his 
organ to its full power ; and he is a very good actor. 
Unlike the majority of opera-singers, particularly the 
men, Herr Behrens has some regard for the general 
picture of the stage, apart from his own performance. 
He does not indifferently stand by when not singing, 
but fills in appropriate bits of by-play, which lend 
naturalness to the scene. The Marcellina was 
Madlle. Bauermeister, one of the most intelligent 
aids in opera that we have. Sigg. Rinaldini and 
Campobello were in the cast. The execution was 
excellent throughout: a bis followed the quartet 
‘Tl core e la mia fe,” and the overture was also 
encored. To-night (Thursday) the opera is to be 
repeated. 

On Tuesday “Norma” was played, with the 
incomparable Mdlle. Titiens in the part. In the 
present condition of operatic art there is none who 
could so worthily sustain the grand burden. In 
works like ‘* Norma,” “ Fidelio,” ‘* Medea,” ** Semi- 
ramide,” the ability of Mdlle. Titiens attains its 
highest opportunity. All opera-goers know the fact. 
hence the house was crowded on Tuesday. The 
great artist exhibited a marvellous freshness of voice 
and dramatic power, and the result was a finished 
performance. The Pollio was Sig. Naudin, the 
Adelgisa Malle. Bauermeister, both excellent in their 
way. Sig. Costa, a débutant, came out in the part of 
Oroveso. A deep and powerful voice, a good pic- 
turesque presence, and considerable appreciation of 
dramatic effect are the good qualities of Sig. Costa. 
He sang, however, flat, and thus missed the full 
effect which he ought to have attained. The choral 
and instrumental accessories are all up to the mark. 

To-night ‘ Fidelio” will be repeated, and on 
Saturday Mdlle. Lodi makes her second appearance, 
this time in the part of Gilda of “* Rigoletto.” 

The Royal Italian Opera season opened at Covent 
Garden on Tuesday under Mr. Gye’s management, 
and the house presented a beautiful appearance. 
The interior of the theatre had been entirely 
cleansed, the gilding restored, the decorations reno- 
vated, and the aspect of the house is now fresh and 
brilliant. especially when filled as on Tuesday with 
a gaily dight audience. Previous to the opera the 
National Anthem was given by chorus and orchestra. 
The inaugural opera was Verdi’s “ Traviata,” and 
the occasion was made interesting by the début of a 
new prima donna, Mdlle. Heilbron. Mr. Gye’s 
campaign has opened with decisive moves; he played 
a new prima donna the first night, and this evening 
he brings out ‘‘ Crispino e la Comare,” after long 
desuetude. The fresh Violetta stepped at once into 
success. She has a pure high voice, charming when 
she does not overtax it with loud singing; her upper 
register is quite under her control; her pianissimo 
is delightful; she sings bravura passages with great 
facility; she has full command of passionate ex- 
pression, knowledge of stage business, plenty of 
nous and no nerves. Add to this the fact that she 
is nice looking, dresses well, and is pleasantly (not 
obtrusively) conscious of these advantages, and the 
elements of success are already stated. The audience 
took at once to Mdlle, Heilbron, listened approvingly 
to her tasteful light and shade in “Ah, fors 2 lui,’ 
cheered rapturously her brilliant scale-singing in the 
succeeding ‘‘ Sempre libera,” and recalled her with 
acclamation at the fall of the first actdrop. This 
good position was sustained without impairment 
through the second act, in the duet with the elder 
Germont, and particularly in the aria “ Alfredo, di 
questo core.” Here her sympathetic power was 
finely displayed. The last act displayed a very 
artistic reading of the part, and was appropriate in 
every way. In short the entire performance was 
marked by many merits, and the defects were un- 
important, and none that experience will not correct. 







































































to those who had witnessed “ La Traviata” last 
year. Sig. Nicolini was once more Alfredo, and Sig. 
Cotogni the elder Germont; subordinate characters 
being filled by Mdme. Anese, Mdlle. Corsi, and Sig- 
nori Manfredi, Tagliafico, Raguer, Fallar, and Rossi. 
Sig. Vianesi conducted. Ricci’s comic opera “ Cris- 
pino e la Comare”’ will bring forward this evening 
Mdlle. Marimon (once the star of Her Majesty's 
Opera); and on Saturday “La Traviata” is to be 
repeated, with the second appearance of Malle. 
Marimon. 


violoncello, by Mr. Hallé, Madame}Norman-Neruda, 
and Signor Piatti; and a presto scherzando, in F 
sharp minor, on the pianoforte, by Mr. Hallé. The 
following songs made up the vocal selection :— 
“An Zuleika” and “ Fruhlingslied” (Durch den 
Wald) Madame Otto Alvsleben, “ Volkslied” and 
‘“‘ Neue Liebe” sung by Miss Antoinette Sterling, the 
accompanist being Sir Julius Benedict. Added to the 
mechanical perfection with which the chamber music 
was given, additional effect was got out of the confined 
space which left every shade, every charm audible, 
The concert could not have been more enjoyable, 
We understand that a daughter of the eminent com- 
poser was present. 

With Mr. Arthur Chappell’s benefit, the season 
of Monday Popular Concerts came to a close this 
week. An unusually long and varied program 
signalised the occasion. The first piece was 
Mozart’s Orphean quintet in G minor, for stringed 
instruments, played by MM. Joachim, Ries, Straus, 
Zerbini, and Piatti. Mr. Santley followed with the 
well-known air ‘‘ Nasce al bosco,” from ‘“ Ezio,” 
Handel’s 25th Italian opera. Then came Signor 
Piatti, with two movements from a violoncello 
sonata by Veracini, accompanied by Sir Julius 
Benedict, heard for the first time, and certainly not 
for the last, at the Monday Popular Concerts. After 
this Mr. Hallé and Mdme. Norman-Neruda played 
the air with variations from Mozart’s sonata in F, 
for pianoforte and violin, the next instrumental 
piece being Schubert’s Impromptu in B flat, for 
pianoforte solus, of which Mr. Hallé took charge. 
Brahms and Bach supplied chiefly the second part of 
the program, and variety was attained by the part- 
singing of four Swedish ladies, Mdlles. Hilda Wider- 
berg and Amy Aberg, Mdme. Maria Petterssohn and 
Maile. Wilhelmina Soderlund, who in Brussels and 
Paris have recently courted. distinction. Their 
efforts were encored by acclamation. The large 
room at St. James’s Hall was filled by an enthusi- 
astic audience who called back the performers after 
each piece. The season just closed has been an 
unusually fruitful one: taking the Saturdays in 
also, the director has produced some two-and 
twenty previously unheard works. 

The fifth annual concert by the A, B, and 0 
divisions on behalf of the Metropolitan and City 
Police Orphanage took place on Friday at St. 
James’s Hall. The band of the Orphanage was 
massed on the platform and performed several 
pieces, to the great delight of the audience, and the 
band of the A division played among other things 
the overture to Verdi’s ‘‘ Nabucodonosor,” an Anglo- 
Russian March by Riviére, and Godfrey’s “ Chilperic” 
Quadrilles. The Hall was well filled, and the result 
of the concert will doubtless be a substantial addition 
to the funds of the institution. The vocalists who 
gave their services were Miss Wynne, Madame 
Talbot-Cherer, Miss Severn, Mr. Rigby, Mr. Wallace 
Wells, Mr. Lawler and Mr. Winn, all of whom 
achieved successes in more or less well-known 
songs. Encores were awarded to Clay’s ‘She 
wandered down the mountain side” (Miss Wynne), 
Bishop’s “Love has eyes” (Miss Wynne), and 
Shield’s “Thorn” (Mr. Rigby), while liberal 
applause was bestowed upon the three solo pianists, 
Miss Lilly Mott, Mr. E. M. Lott, and Mr. W. H. 
Thomas. 

The last concert of the fourth season of the 
Mozart and Beethoven Society took place on Friday, 
March 27. The first part of the program being 
formed of Mozart’s and Beethoven’s vocal and 
instrumental compositions, and was a great success. 
The concert opened with the Duet Grand Sonata, 





CONCERTS. 





The Crystal Palace concert of Saturday last was 
fairly attended, despite the Boat race. A good 
selection was performed as follows :— Overture, 
*Coriolan,’ Beethoven; Recit. and aria, ‘* Wie 
niihte mir der Schlummer” (‘ Der Frieschiitz”), 
Weber; Septet, Op. 20, Beethoven; Aria, “ Di 
militari onori (‘‘Jessonda”), Spohr; Concerto Sym- 
phonie, No. 3, in E flat (first time at these concerts), 
Litolff ; Aria, ‘‘ Prendi ! prendi !’’ De Beriot ; Songs: 
a.‘** The Shepherd’s Lay,” Mendelssohn; b. “To 
Anthea,” Hatton; Overture, ‘‘An Adventure of 
Handel’s” (first time in England), Reinecke. 
Mdme. Norigny made her début with considerable 
success in Weber’s song, displaying a really excellent 
soprano voice and a nice style, especially in canta- 
bile singing. Litolff’s concerto-symphony is a 
serious work on which judgment must be deferred. 
Reinecke’s overture was rollicking, and worked in 
the “‘Harmonious Blacksmith” with a smack of 
jocularity. 

The fifth concert of the British Orchestral Society 
was their penultimate one of this season. It was 
distinguished by the performance of a fine symphony 
by Mr. G. A. Macfarren. This work is laid out on a 
large scale : it consists of the usual four movements, 
each characterised by excellent orchestration, and 
containing also passages of interesting nature, and 
exhibition of skilful treatment. The opening allegro 
is bold and felicitous, though it is somewhat too long 
protracted: the serenade in the second division 
caused general delight, being gracefully written 
with good contrasts between wind and strings. 
Instead of a minuet or scherzo, Mr. Macfarren gives 
us in the third place a “ gavotte” and a “ musette.” 
Both are piquantly characteristic, the gavotte being 
full of quaint stateliness, while the musette with its 
cheerful melody played by the oboe, and its drone bass 
by the bassoons and contrabassi, was so charming 
that, in compliance with prolonged demands, the 
movement had to be repeated. The finale is clever 
but too long; when all, however, was over Mr. 
Macfarren was warmly complimented by the audi- 
ence. Another English work of high merit was 
given, Sir Sterndale Bennett’s fine overture, to 
“ Paradise and the Peri,”. A ‘Romance and 
Tarantella,” for violin, by Berthold Tours was bril- 
liantly executed by Mr. Carrodus, who had to repeat 
the latter portion of the piece. Miss Lucy Frank- 
lein, Miss Rose Hersee, and Mr. Maybrick were 
the vocalists ; and Mr. G. Mount conducted as usual. 
The last concert of the seagon is to take place on 
April 8. 

A soirée on behalf of the Mendelssohn Scholarship 
Fund, an institution whose capital up to the present 
has been only £1855, was given on Friday at the house 
of Mr. Frederick Lehmann in Berkeley Square. The 
attendance was brilliant, and the concert will doubt- 
less inaugurate a series of similar efforts resulting in 
tangible benefit to the Fund. All the artists who 


took part in the program gave their services gratui- 
tously. Criticism, if it took exception, would be here 
out of place ; but then there was no exception to take: 
all went off admirably. The program was confined 
to the works of Mendelssohn. In the instrumental 
selection there was given a quartet in E flat, Op, 12, 
for two violins, viola, and violoncello, by Herr Joac- 
him, Madame Norman-Neruda, Herr Straus, and 
Signor Piatti; variations in D for pianoforte and 
violoncello, by Mr. Charles Hallé and Signor Piatti ; 
two movements from an unfinished quartet (posthu- 
mous), for two violins, viola, violoncello, by Herr 





Malle. Heilbron is certainly a gain to the Covent 


Garden enterprise, The rest of the cast was familiar | Piatti; a trio in © minor, for pianoforte, violin, and 


Joachim, Herr L. Ries, Mr. Zerbini, and Signor 





Op. 5, No. 2 (Beethoven), well played by Mr. 
Goodban and Herr Schuberth. Herr Jung con 


tributed a solo on the violin; and the vocalists were. 


Miss Palmer, who was encored in a new song of her 
own composition, “ Far away from Thee,” and Big. 
Guidotti, Sig. Gualtero de Lacy, and Mr. Richard 
Latter ; all of whom acquitted themselves in such & 
satisfactory manner as to earn the applause of the 
large audience present. 

Among forthcoming light productions, Mr. Byron 
is pornos hes _ a erin Soy cb for the Criterion, and 





Mr. Bummand is writing a burleegue fr the Vaude- 
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THEATRES. 





We are carried in memory twenty years back by 
the revival at the Adelphi of the old melodrama, 
“The Thirst for Gold; or, the Sea of Ice,” now called 
“The Prayer in the Storm,” after the French title, 
we suppose, ‘“‘ La Priére des Naufragés,” by MM- 
D’Ennery and Duque. But what old playgoer does 
not remember the old ‘‘ Sea of Ice” with Webster 
as the grasping, scheeming merciless Pedro; with 
Celeste as the Captain's wife, and then as the 
Captain’s daughter, her mother’s fac-simile, with 
Paul Bedford’s Porpus, and Keeley’s Putney Bill, the 
hero who was always thwarted at heroic moments by 
the consciousness that he was “ such a funky cove”? 
Who does not remember the sensation scene, on the 
frozen sea where the ice-floes break up, whelming 
the wrecked crew in the ocean, all but two men and 
achild? The child is miraculously saved, and 
grows up to womanhood as a Mexican Indian; the 
villain prospers, acquires the gold for which he sold 
his soul, and becomes a man of mark in the world 
of Paris; but the faithful mariner, Bill, hunts him 
down, and saves the heroine from a horrible union 
with the destroyer of her parents. All this has been 
reproduced at the Adelphi with a fair amount of 
success. Of course theatrical tastes change; and 
the delights and interests of twenty years ago no 
longer hold us in such sway. At the same time an 
agreeable reminiscence is often got out of these old 
plays. It is like coming upon some old nearly for- 
gotten likeness, or revisiting some scene of a boyish 
adventure after many years. A piece like the ‘* Sea 
of Ice” is much more worthy of revival than 
“ Elizabeth,” or any of that turgid order. It is very 
well played, both by Mr. Fernandez as Pedro, and 
Miss Genevieve Ward as Unarita and Blanche de 
Valois. The lady shows considerable aptitude in 
a part once so strongly associated with Mdme. 
Celeste. Personally we prefer an English actress to 
any one, even of the highest ability, persisting in the 
artificial broken language affected by Mdme. Celeste. 
But Miss Ward has qualifications of her own: a 
good commanding figure, expressive features, a 
flexible voice, and an energetic declamation which 
does not run into rant, are the qualities which she 
brings to bear. As Putney Bill Mr. Brittain Wright 
works hard to reproduce the rather stale jocosities of 
1858, and succeeds in making some of them funny. 
Mr. Howard Russell played Jules de Valois with 
dignity and effect, and Mr. Augustus Glover made 
a very striking character of the ship’s carpenter 
Porpus. Roland de Feval and Henri de Belcour 
were well played by Messrs. F. Barsby and T, W. 
Thorne. The Countess de Brissac and Adele well 
sustained by Miss Cicely Nott and Miss E. Phillips 
left nothing to be desired. As the scenery of the, 
play shifts from on board ship to the Arctic regions, 
and from a Mexican landscape to a salon Louis 
Quinze in Paris, there is every opportunity for 
stage effect. The mounting was creditable, and the 
Sensation. break-up of the ice created a profound 
impression. 








THE JUBILEE SINGERS. 





On Tuesday evening Exeter Hall was crammed to 
welcome tho Jubilee Singers from Nashville, 
Tennessee, at their farewell concert. An imitation 
of American slave melodies is an institution of at 
least a generation old in our metropolis. The Jubilee 
Singers have brought us the real thing. The 
members of this company are genuine, each man 
and woman is a freed slave. Most of our readers are 
familiar with the favourite songs or hymns of these 
coloured part-songsters, and know the value of a 
Pianissimo, and an unmistakable forte in such hymns 
a8 “Steel away to Jesus,” “Ole Pharach’s Army,” 
“March on,” “ Mary and Martha,” “ Wait a little 
While,” “Go down Moses,” and the rhymes all about 
“the river.” Sixteen of these popular ditties were 
sung by the choir, and in a way that fully accounted 
for its success in its tour round the island. These 
Nashville negroes came here to raise six thousand 
pounds for their Nashville College, and they will re- 
turn with nearly double this sum. This is no marvel, 
fortherewas much to commend. There was no organ, 


no muddy diapasons or booming pedal pipes to mar 
the effect of their voices. The hymns were taken in a 
natural and proper time, so there was no race—no 
gallop. There was great cleargess and distinctness, 
evidence of good training and good and perfect intona- 
tion. There was great colour—charming pianos and 
characteristic fortes, which enraptured the audience, 
and at times stirred all to a kind of unlimited 
enthusiasm. The music is an odd mixture of 
the German part-song and the Scotch national air. 
The Dutchman must stand sponsor for many traits, 
and Sawnie for the remainder. Although the style 
is most simple, and here and there, in a musical 
point of view, bald, still the manner of the singing 
carried all this off, being both touching and 
captivating. 

The Rev. Dr. Allon made a speech, one of the 
Society of Friends made a speech, and presented the 
choir with two purses of £230; and the coloured 
choragus returned thanks, and promised to come 
back in October with fresh voices, more hymns, and 
new tunes; a promise which was received with accla- 


mation. The evening was anything but sable; 
decidedly rosy and lambent. It was all light and 
golden. But Dr. Allon did not educe any moral 


from the exhibition. If this manner of singing, 
this style of hymn, this sort of tune, be so affecting 
to humanity as to put nearly twelve thousand 
pounds into the pockets of these interesting 
descendants of Cham, will it not also do something 
in the way pecuniary for the genealogical line of Shem 
and Japhet? It has filled churches and chapels in 
every direction, and wherever the troupe appeared 
there was not a whisper of pulling down churches, 
or despoiling time-honoured sanctuaries. It has 
raised a large sum to build colleges and schools, 
would it not provide for a specimen or two of a 
gingerbread Gothio and a Noah’s-ark in Byzantine, 
in Bethnal Green, or some other loved spot of our 
Church Commissioners? The black Americans 
know how to fill churches and gather coin; their 
imitators here know how to fill St. James’s Hall and 
add to their exchequer ; if simple poetry and simpler 
melody and harmony will do these wonders, why 
not take note and borrow the pattern? Let our 
hymns have their short refrains, lock up organs, 
and get either some real or sham niggers to give our 
youths and maidens an msight into this sympathetic 
music. A little trouble, a little time, 2 little money, 
and a good pull together might fill the doomed churches 
in Old London; and if the incumbents will avoid long 
yarns and let music have fair play, the churches are 
saved, and the way is open for the objects of the 
8. P. C. K. in the benighted parts of the metropolis. 
Let Dr. Jackson get up a missionary harmonical 
society for the singing of refrain hymns without 
accompaniment, and our empty places of worship 
will be filled, the Bishop will be saved the labour of 
preaching charity sermons, and the example of the 
shrewd and clever black Nashvillites will not be 
lost to us, 
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SIR R. STEWART’S SIXTH AND LAST 
LECTURE ON HANDEL. 


—_—_—— 


Last week we left poor Handel in great difficulty. 
Ruin in fact stared him in the face. By his efforts 
to maintain the opera, he had exhausted all his 
resources, even the £10,000 which by the industry 
and economy of past years, he had accumulated. 
He even got into debt. But the fallen giant had at 
least the satisfaction to see that his enemies were in 
no better plight. In September, 1787, they too had 
to close their theatre with a loss of £12,000. Fari- 
nelli’s disgust at singing to an audience of £35, or 
to even more empty houses, may be conceived. How 
much the taste for music must have declined when 
two theatres, for one of which Handel composed, and 
for the other of which Senesino, Cuzzoni, and Fari- 
ynelli had sung, died of inanition! How differen 
rrom the times when Farinelli for fifty performances 
received 1500 guineas, and a benefit which brought 
his 2000 guineas, together with as much more in 
presents from the nobility ; and, from the Prince of 
Wales, the customary snuff-box which eminent 
artists were wont to receive. Even in Mozart's day 





suggesting that additional pockets should be made in 

his clothes to contain the numerous snuff-boxes 

presented to him. The anecdotes of a young lady's 

defence, when sued for breach of her promise to 

marry, that her swain ‘did not care for balls or 

routs, nor for Farinelli’s singing: indeed, she 

doubted not, the court would think she had hada 

happy escape "—might be a jest, but it furnishes an 

additional example to Farinelli’s popularity. His 

profits amounted to £5000 a year ere he retired to 
Bologna, where he built himself a villa and lived en 

prince. Senesino did likewise at Vienna. But 

Handel had no such good fortune. His health broke 
down under the weight of disappointment, neglect, 

and opposition. Relying on his known probity, his 

singers accepted bills for the money he owed, and all 
these obligations were discharged honourably. But, 

although his pride and courage were unconquered, 

his health gave way. His mind became disordered, 

and his right hand was struck with palsy. He went 

to Aix-la-Chapelle to try the vapour baths, which 
treatment proved so effectual, that a few hours after 
his last bath he went to the great church of Aix, and 
played on the organ in a most masterly way. The 

congregation of Catholics who thronged the church, 
forgetting he was a Lutheran, attributed his recoverv 
to a miracle! Six weeks sufficed to restore him. He 

returned to London, and shortly after his return 

wrote the anthem for the obsequies of Queen Caro- 
line, with marvellous rapidity. (Here were sung from 
the anthem the words, ‘* When the ear heard her ;” 
also, ‘* Her body is buried in peace, but her name 
liveth evermore.”) We next come to Faramonda, 
from which opera you heard a bass song last week. 
Amongst the list of subscribers to this opera are Dr. 
and Master Pepusch, a gratifying fact. Pepusch was 
too good a musician not to admire Handel, although 
he must have been more than mortal not to feel 
some jealousy of him, since, till that composer's 
arrivalin England, the Prussian had been “ monarch 
of all he surveyed.” ‘Alexander Severus,” a 
pasticcio and ‘ Xerxes,” followed. Just now, the 
husband of Signora Strada, one of Handel's singers, 
threatened to arrest the composer for debt. On the 
other hand, his friends rallied round him, and 
organized an oratorio for his benefit, which produced 
£800. To few living persons it has happened that 
a statue has been erected. This rare honour was, 
however, paid to Handel. Jonathan Tyers, the pro- 
prietor of Vauxhall Gardens (having gained so much 
by Handel’s talents), gratefully raised his statue in 
marble; and this was Roubiliac’s first great work, as 
singular to say, the Westminster Handel monument 
was his last. The statue now stands in Exeter Hall, 
at the office of the Sacred Harmonic Society. It was 
at this time, when the King (who, to his honour be it 
said, was a firm adherent of the great musician) 
regularly attended the oratorios of Handel, although 
they were deserted by the Court, that some one met 
Lord Chesterfield coming out of Covent Garden. 
‘‘ What, my lord, is there not an oratorio?” was the 
exclamation. ‘ O yes,” said the wit, ‘‘ they are now 
performing, but I did not wish to disturb the King in 
his privacies, and so I came away.” It was now, too, 
that the Handelian predisposition of the little Prince 
(afterwards George III.) was shown, Southe tells 
us how Handel asked Prince George (then a young 
child) if he likedthe music. ‘ Oh, yes, yes, yes,” 
said the little boy. ‘A goud boy!” exclaimed the 
composer ; “ you shall protect my music when I am 
dead !”——a prediction literally fulfilled. We owe 
Arnold’s grand edition of Handel to this King; it 
only ceased when by his loss of reason he ceased to 
care for it, or to contribute to the cost. The opera 
season ended June, 1738. Although Heidegger at- 
tempted to re-open, the subscribers were coy, and 
the singers (to one of whom he vainly offered 1000 
guineas) were too exacting—so the opera was heard 
of no more till 1740. Handel now published the 
six organ-concertos, (Op. 4) to rescue them from 
piracy. They were frequently connected with the 
oratorios, especially “Israel in Egypt,” which 
appeared now, and had little success, although 
Handel tried every expedient to make it popular. 
He omitted choruses; he inserted songs from his 
operas ; he put in portions of the ‘‘ Funeral Anthem ;” 
he transposed the work, so that what we now call the 





this became so usual, that we find the composer 


first chorus of Part 2—' Moses and the Children "— 
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(a prodigiously grand inspiration) formerly opened | 
the oratorio. The doubtful example set by Handel | 
has been too generally followed, and until lately 
“ Israel” was never given in t8 purity, but with 
interpolations. The tasteof those mes was, indeed, 
very corrupt. Shakespeare himself was then im- 
proved, altered, what-not, and even the respectable 
names of Dryden and Voltaire are to be found 
amongst the offenders. The one called him a bar- 
barian; the other spoke of re-writing that beautiful 
oratorio, ‘* The Tempest,” in order to free it from 
‘* the rubbish ” it contained, and proposed to serve 
** Troilus and Cressida” ina similar manner. He 
(Sir R. Stewart) had once met with a pamphlet under 
the following title :—** Othello, the Moor of Venice, 
a play originally wrote by William Shakespeare, 
altered, and much improved with many new scenes, 
and a new climux, by Wm. Dangerfield, Gentleman 
of the King’s Household.” What chance could 
Handel's “ Israel” have had in such days? In 
“* Saul,” “ Israel,” and elsewhere were to be found 
those plagiarisms or adaptations to which, 30 or 40 
years ago, Dr. Crotch and Vincent Novello, and 
latterly Dr. Chrysander, bad directed attention ; but 
they were, in truth, only made when Handel (who 
had proved himself able ta write infinitely finer 
things) was persecuted to the very death, and driven 
to the greatest straits to make head against his 
foes. They occurred precisely in those'works which 
were produced in Handel’s distress, and when he 
had to fight for dear life! The chief sources of these 
were the works of Carissimi, of Erba, Urio, and 
Alessandro Stradella, the romantic love story of 
whose assassination was briefly told by the lecturer. 
(As examples, the interpolated song from ‘“ Ezio,” 
*‘Nasce il bosco,” and the double chorus, “ He 
rebuked the Red Sea,” went admirably.) Handel’s 
exertions in 1739 were vast. To say nought of his 
composing, adapting, and arranging music, he had 
all the labour and worry which none but a musician 
can know in connection with concerts and oratorios. 
That year witnessed “ Saul” ‘ Israel,” “ Dryden’s 
Ode,” and the twelve Grand Concertos.” In February, 
1740, he produced ‘ L’Allegro, Il Pensieroso, and Ij 
Moderato.” The poem of L'Allegro was by Milton, 
with the addition of “Il Moderato” by Charles 
Jennens, of Gopsall Hall, a gentleman who has 
attained immortality by the association of his name 
with Handel. He it was who also compiled the words 
of the “* Messiah” and of “ Belshazzar.” Of the 
Jennens’ family the following particulars will be new 
to many persons. The name (originally spelt 
“ Jernihinghs ”) was that of a favourite leader in the 
days of the first Sweyn, King of Denmark, and after- 
wards of Canute, King of England; the Jennens 
family settled in Essex, in Harwich, and afterwards 
in Suffolk generally. The first very wealthy member 
of the family was William Jennens, of Acton Hall, 
near Sudbury, in Suffolk, who died in 1798, aged 
about 100 years. William IIL., his godfather, had 
given him a solid silver cradle. His father, Robert 
Jennens, was aide-de-camp to the great Duke of 
Marlborough. This William died worth some 
fabulous amount—four or seven millions. At Gopsall 
Hall, which had now passed to the family of Earl 
Howe, was preserved the portrait of Handel by 
Hudson. We find in the list of works of this time, 
“ Saul” (which the musician quitted for awhile, to 
resume his work again), a revival of *‘ Parnasso in 
Festa,” “ Hymen” (the only one of his Italian 
operas he took to Ireland), and “ Deidamia” (out of 
which you heard the pretty little finale, “* Non 
transcurate amanti,” the other day), That was his 
last opera. Of the 39 of these works 36 had been 
produced in England. 

In connection with the visit of Handel to Dublin 
many interesting details were given. Sir R. Stewart 
also gave an interesting account of the orchestra 
which had accompanied the first performance of the 
** Messiah” at Dublin, and of the Irish State band 
(established by King Charles, a.p., 1662). The 
lecturer also heartily thanked those numerous friends 
who had helped him by singing and playing, and by 
loans and gifts of music, pictures, busts, and 
medals. He would particularly allude to Mr. 
Lonsdale, of London, who had presented him with very 
rare music—viz., the orchestral parts for the concerto 





they had just heard played so delightfully. After 


this, the “Hallelujah” from the “Messiah” was sung 
by some twenty-five or thirty voices, accompanied by 
a band consisting of an oboe, four violins, two 
violas, two violoncellos, and a double bass, which, 
along with a fine Erard grand piano, made a very 
good effect. The leeture, which occupied close upon 
two hours, was heard with the most rapt attention, 
and frequently applauded by a densely packed 
audience. 








PROFESSOR ELLA’S LECTURE. 





Before commencing this, my last lecture of the 
season, and the thirty-fourth delivered by me since 
1855, I solicit your indulgence whilst I relate two 
incidents of my life, which are associated with the 
City of London and this Institution in Finsbury 
Circus. 

 Quill-driving in a lawyer's office,” says Grange, 
in his History of the Yorkshire Wolds, “a dreary 
prospect for a person of an artistic temperament, 
soon drove Ella to woo the Muses, and at the age of 
nineteen this embryo lawyer was amateur, lawyer, 
and artist, within the space of three months.” This 
is true; and on my nineteenth natal day, Dec. 19th, 
1821, I may be said to have been legitimately 
wedded to the Muse, in fulfilling my first profes- 
sional engagement at the London Tavern to play 
the viola at one of a series of six grand orchestral 
concerts conducted by Sir George Smart. The band 
was numerous and choice, and the performance 
quite equal to any now to be heardin London. At 
the head of a list of 500 subscribers, including all 
the magnates of the City, was the name of H.R.H. 
the Duke of Sussex. The chief promoter of these 
concerts, I am glad to state, is still alive—the Baron 
T. B. Heath, who occasionally sustained the flute in 
a society of amateurs, many years under my direc- 
tion, west of Temple Bar. At the King’s Arms, 
Cornhill, Oct. 31st, 1793, was given a concert, with 
a discourse on music, the program of which included 
a quartet and canzonetta of Haydn, who was 
probably present. Two youthful violinists took 
part in the quartet who arrived at great distinction 
in after life. The one, Bridgtower, to whom Beet- 
hoven dedicated the Kreutzer Sonata; the other, 
Atwood, pupil of Mozart, and ultimately organist 
of St. Paul’s and professor in the Royal Academy 
of Music, from whom I received instruction in 
harmony. In 1824 Rossini was féted by a rich 
citizen with a complimentary concert, ball, and 
sumptuous supper, at which I was present. At 
Crosby Hall and in Guildhall I have assisted at 
musical performances. Now, since by the course 
of events the merchant princes no longer dwell 
within ‘the bars,” those grand subscription con- 
certs, at which my alliance with the divine muse 
was first solemnised, have ceased to exist. But 
happily the Muse has found a home in this In- 
stitution, and I am glad to find her cordially 
welcomed and fully appreciated. It has been 
my lot to enjoy, with the blessings of good‘ 
health, a social independence that has enabled 
me to travel and acquire knowledge in the grand 
republics of Art. Much patronage, said a Prime 
Minister, makes many enemies and few friends. 
During the fifty-two years of my life as editor, critic, 
executant, and director of various Institutions, some 
£30,000 have passed through my hands for pro- 
fessional services. Had I loved Art less and 
Mammon more, I should be a much richer man. 
At my age, a man is said to be only a yearly tenant, 
and Iam warned not to overstrain my remaining 
physical powers. But, in whatever way I may be 
induced to lighten the burthens of my future life, if 
the Council of this Institution is satisfied with me 
as a musical lecturer, as I began, possibly I may 
end in the City my professional career, My 
increased experience at home and abroad fully 
onfirms the expressions used by me in a letter 
published in Vienna, 1866, on the condition of 
wusic in England, viz:—So long as the government 
of this great nation denies substantial support 
for a National School of Music, as in France, 
Germany, Russia, Austria, Hungary, Italy, and 
Belgium, with a Musical Institute, Library, and the 





Jree use of a suitable edifice to exhibit the creations 


of the musician’s brains, as enjoyed by the sister 
art in her new palace in Piccadilly, native talent can 
make no progress to compete with that of foreigners, 
Education in London is not only costly but very 
superficial, and owing to the cost of hiring rooms, 
halls, and palace, concert giving is ruincus. Vieux- 
temps last year told me that London was the only 
city he had visited without venturing to incur the 
expense of giving a concert. Upwards of twenty 
of my professional brethren, in their fallacious 
attempt to popularise high art at monster concerts 
of mixed programs, have come to grief. In fact, 
most of the concerts West-end are given by 
music-publishers, whose object is to promote their 
mercantile interests, and thousands have been lost 
in their various speculations. I am alone the only 
director who has survived the vicissitudes of origin- 
ating an art institution, and carrying it on 
successfully for a period of thirty years. It is 
no exaggeration to say that ‘“‘ music in England 
is a metier ; in France it is art ; in Italy a necessity ; 
but.in Germany it is a religion.” My professional 
experience has made me chary of characterizing 
clever music as the product of genius. ‘There is 
no character given to a writer” says Addison, “ than 
that of being a genius. And, in my time, musicians 
have been lauded to the skies, as men of genius, 
who have bequeathed not the smallest legacy of their 
inventive faculty to a grateful posterity. Schools of 
art cannot create what is innate. Organization is 
the mother of talent. The professors of our uniyer- 
sities, Rey. Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, Bart., and Sir Stern- 
dale Bennett, in their childhood possessed the faculty 
of analysing combinations of sounds in a very remark- 
able degree. I have held the Rey. Baronet in my 
arms at a tender age, and as I struck chords upon 
the pianoforte he guessed the intervals ; and, whilst 
sub-professor and inspector of practice at the Royal 
Academy of Music, I had occasion to remonstrate 
with students teazing little Bennett, just admitted 
a pupil, in making him call out in an adjoining room 
the notes struck upon the pianoforte. The great 
national continental schools supply the best 
orchestras with a yery superior class of executants, 
and in the ranks of the orchestral musicians of Paris 
and Vienna may be found composers and theorists 
of great merit. In these cities, too, I have lately 
enjoyed splendid performances of instrumental music, 
without the popular element of clap-trap songs paid 
for by the publishers, and for the singing of which, 
as M. Gounod very justly complains, singers actually 
claim a royalty on the sale of the composition—a 
scandalous custom, no where practised but in this 
mercantile city. I do not decry the merit of a 
ballad, the offspring of inspiration. In less time 
than I have now occupied your attention, in my 
presence, was partly conceived and written by Balfea 
ballad, ‘‘ The light of other days,” that is said to have 
realised some £8000. Thousands of lady amateurs 
of sensibility and intelligence, sing ballads with 
taste and feeling, but your professional vocalist is 
apt to express these simple effusions with an excess 
of tone and disturbance of rhythm. In illustration 
of this fact, I shall describe to you the interesting 
incident of Weber’s ‘‘ Mermaid’s Song.” After these 
introductory remarks upon the fluctuating condition 
of the musical art in London, Professor Ella con- 
tinued: A passing tribute is due to a native vocalist, 
lately deceased, Mdme. Parepa-Rosa. This accom- 
plished and amiable lady, gifted with a fine voice, 
possessed all the attributes of a truly great artist. 
Had her life been spared we should have had the 
much desired prospect of the lyrical drama being 
fairly and successfully launched in our native 
language. There never was so much mediocre 
foreign and native vocal talent heard at first-class 
concerts in London, as at the present time. But so 
long as vocalists are content with the indiscriminate 
applause of large mixed audiences, and now that our 
hope is deferred by the lamented death of Mdme. 
Parepa- Rosa of a training school for dramatic music, 
we must despair of native vocalists able to sustain 
the fine rounded periods of the pure Italian canta- 
bile, and to express the impassioned phrases of 
such compositions as adorn the program of my 
lecture this evening. 

The Professor, with a diagram of scales and chords 
explained the structure of music of the oldea 
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masters, of models and sequences, of diatonic and 
chromatic progression, tracing a similarity of a 
passage by Corelli with one in “ Zauberflite,” 
spiritualized, as the professor observed, by the genius 
of Mozart. After some technical details and 
interesting examples, the illustrations followed 
rapidly in succession, with a description of their 
dramatic situations and salient features of har- 
mony and instrumentation. We have not space to 
give the numerous historical and personal anecdotes 
of the Professor's discourse beyond the following 
authentic account of an incident, incorrectly de- 
scribed in the printed biography of Weber, by his 
son. 

The story Iam about to relate has been verified 
by the original living Mermaid of Weber’s ** Oberon” 
—Mrs. Keeley, widow of the popular comedian. 
Weber, evidently felt anxious that the mermaid’s 
song should be sung with simplicity and natural 
expression. The prima donna, Miss Paton, after 
trying it, was politely thanked. Next day a 
seconda donna tried it. ‘Tank you, madam,” said 
Weber, and again the MS. was folded up and put 
into his pocket. A little fairy, Miss Goward, with 
a pleasing voice attracted the notice of the composer, 
and was requested to try the song. Timidly and 
naively the little damsel got through her perilous task. 
Tank you, my tear, dat vill do;” and kissing her 
forehead, Weber said, ‘‘ you sall sing de song.” At 
the rehearsal this song was sung behind the scenes, 
and not very audibly, nor strictly in time with the 
band. ‘Cut that out, can’t hear a note,” cried 
Faweett, the stage - manager, with impatience. 
“ Cut it out ?” shouted Weber to the surprise of all, 
says his biographer, ‘‘as he sprang with one bound 
over the balustrade into the orchestra, and mounted 
the conductor’s desk.” Now this statement is purely 
fabulous ; Weber, in the last stage of consumption 
was not likely to attempt such a feat. The truth is, 
Weber suggested that the song be sung in evidence, 
and Miss Goward was put into the shell of a 
“monster nautilus,” and made to float on the sea to 
the middle of the stage, as witnessed at the repre- 
sentation of ‘‘ Oberon” at the present time. This 
song, and the selection of pieces from Marschner’s 
‘Der Templer” and Spohr’s “ Faust,” gaye Mrs. 
Mackay and Miss Walton occasion to display their 
vocal powers in new and interesting music, and with 
the aid of the band and accomplished amateurs the 
thirty-fourth lecture of Professor Ella terminated 
amidst continued rounds of applause by a densely 
crowded audience. The program was given in last 
week’s Orchestra. 








Progress oF Humanitry.—We are convinced that 
the crowd of our day is as ferocious and blood- 
thirsty as in the days of Mdme. de Sévigné; the 
difference is in civilization, and there we think the 
difference is really an important one. Races are 
like individuals; see how a child, the most affec 
tionate, can quietly witness an accident, or an act of 
cruelty which revolts us. Is that child’s little heart 
more insensible than ours? No; every year marks 
in children a progress in the faculty of compassion ; 
it grows with them. The very little ones are natu- 
rally eruel; they inflict pain, because they under- 
stand not what it is: it requires a certain amount of 
reasoning to comprehend the sufferings of others ; 
& crowd of low rabble are the more insensible to 
reason as they are more ignorant. Suffering is a 
privilege of intelligence; the more develdped our 
minds, the quicker we apprehend every impression. 
In the nineteenth century there is in every crowd a 
much larger number of persons endowed with the 
faculty to receive impressions than’ there was in 
the seventeenth century. The individuals taken 
separately are no better, but a erowd is more imagi- 
native. It is one reason, we think, why such an 
execution as that of Mdme. de Brinvilliers would 
not be possible in our day.—‘* Mdme. de Sévigné,” 
by the Comtesse de Puliga. 
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Two Years in Peru. With Explanation of its 
Antiquities. By T. J. Hurcutnson. Two vols. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 

Cortez, according to Mr. Disraeli, did not achieve 
a much harder or a more glorious feat in conquering 
Peru, than did Sir Garnet Wolseley in overrunning 
Ashantee. Probably, however, the name of Cortez 
will last the longer; little as the Spaniards have 
benefited South America. All that Old Spain did 
for the conquered land of the Incas was to ravage 
the land, abuse the inhabitants, carry off the 
treasures, and build huge Gothic cathedrals, which 
subsequent earthquakes have since swept away. 
In 1820, however, the colonies revolted from the 
Spanish yoke, and within the last fifty years the 
progress in Chili and Peru hag been considerable. 
Liberty was slowly gained, after many struggles ; 
military despotism received its bloody end from a 
dagger stroke; but after the inevitable rise and fall 
of cliques and dictators and rival adventurers, 
Peru has settled down into something like steady 
government under the rule of the present president, 
Don Manuel Pardo. The country is now prosperous, 
as is attested by the growth of institutions like the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Company, the Compagnie 
Générale at Callao, and Messrs. Ismay Inmrie’s 
White Star Line. Railway enterprise in Peru has 
conquered seemingly insurmountable difficulties. 
The iron track winds up the long zig-zags of the 
Andes, some of the mountains being 18,000 feet 
high, and over them, as Mr. Hutchinson says, one 
would imagine only the condor could travel; but 
here on the dizzy ledges the railroad is laid, and 
Cuzco, a city in the centre of Peru, surrounded by 
these Andean masses, is now reached by train. 
Earthquakes flourish in the mountain cities, par- 
ticularly at Arequipa, a town high up in the Andes, 
but with three towering mountains overshadowing it. 
Fourteen different earthquakes have gone far on 
each occasion towards destroying Arequipa. The 
earliest of these is recorded as having occurred on 
the 2nd of January, 1582, and the last on August 
16th, 1868. So extensive were the ravages done by 
that of 1582, that the Vicunas and Huanacos came 
down from the mountains, mingling themselves, as 
if for protection, with the inhabitants in the streets. 
The Misti, one of the three overtowering mountains 
referred to, is 20,300 feet above the sea level. It 
was once a yoleano. Nobody has ever reached the 
summit, owing to the extreme rarity of the air, 
bringing on soroche or congestion of the lungs, and 
surumpia, or partial blindness. 

The earthquake is so common an event in Peru, 
that people speak of it as in the normal condition of 
things. Nevertheless some of these disasters are 
sharp enough to leave a lasting impression. Arica 
in 1868 suffered severely. It caught two earth- 
waves of motion, which met in a sort of confluence 
just underneath the unhappy town. Mr. G. H. 
Nugent the consul had a narrow escape with his 
wife and children, of which he published a graphic 
description in the Panama Star and Herald. 

‘Thad hardly time,” he writes, “to get my wife 
and children into the street when the whole of the 
walls of my house fell. ‘Fell’ is hardly the word, 
for they were blown out as if they had been spat at 
me, At the same time the earth opened probably 
two or three inches, and belched out dust, accom- 
panied with a terrible stench as of powder. The 
air became darkened, and I could not see my wife, 
who was within two feet of me with the children. 
If this had lasted any time, so to speak, we must 
have been suffocated; but in about a couple of 
minutes it cleared off. Collecting my household 
together, we started for the hills. How we passed 
through falling houses, when we saw men struck 
down—some stone dead, others maimed—is to me a 
mystery; but a merciful Providence was over us, 
We wended our sad way as well as we could towards 
the hills, with the earth shaking, making us stagger 
like drunken people, when a great cry went up to 
heaven from all the town, ‘ The sea has retired P I 
hurried on, but before I got to the outskirts I looked 
back, and saw all the vessels in the bay carried out 
irresistibly to sea, probably with a speed of ten 
miles an hour. In a few minutes the great outer 


curcent stopped; then arose a ty wave—I 
should judge about fifty feet high-whtel swept in 
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shipping, some of the latter ttirning in circles, but 
the whole speeding on to an inevitable doom. 
Meanwhile, the wave has passed in, crushed the 
mole into atoms, swallowed up my office as a bit in 
its giant mouth, gulphed down the Custom-house, 
and, rushing along the same street, carried every- 
thing before it in its irresistible force. The whole 
of these things quicker than the changes in a 
Christmas pantomime.” 
The cathedral of Lima which was founded by 
Pizarro, and cost more than £100,000 was destroyed 
in 1746 by earthquake, but afterwards rebuilt. Near 
that of Santiago, stood a church which it will be 
remembered, becamo the prey of fire in December, 
1863, when nearly two thousand ladies were horribly 
burnt to death on the evening dedicated to the 
Immaculate Conception. The Chureh of the Jesuits 
was filled with the wealthiest and fairest women of 
Santiago. Fire broke out in some of the church 
ornaments and spread rapidly ; the women rushed 
tumultuously to the doorways—of which the two 
that had been open were soon blocked up -by the 
falling down of the crowd, in their impetuosity to 
get out. Those coming after, trampling on the 
fallen, were, by their very helplessness from terror, 
mingled up with the struggling mass ; and still they 
came, and still the blocking up grew more impossible 
for relief; whilst the shrieks of the living and the 
groans of the dying made the scene to be most 
appalling. No help could be given from outside, 
and they nearly all perished miserably in the flames. 
The only relic of the sad catastrophe is a monument 
which has been erected near the spot, and beneath 
which the charred remains taken out were interred. 
When the ruins were searched, nothing but portions 
of bodies in the condition of cinders were discovered. 
The monument says, “ two thousand victims, more 
or less.” Not far from this is the site of a theatre, 
where another tragedy nearly took place in 1870, 
when the building was burnt to the ground, about 
an houy after a numerous attendance at one of 
Carlotta Patti's concerts had left the theatre, and 
gone home, 

At Santiago Mr. Hutchinson had a curious ex- 
perience of the extent of fame and its transmutations. 

Whilst waiting at the railway station until the 
train was ready, by which I purposed returning to 
Valparaiso, the name of “ Carlos Dickens,” yelled 
out by a newsboy, who had a number of books and 
newspapers under his arm, attracted my attention. 
On my calling the youth to see what works of the 
immortal spirit of Gads’-hill he had to dispose of, 
he handed me one in yellow paper binding, whilst 
again screaming out the title, ‘Los Bandidos de 
Londres, por Carlos Dickens!” (The Bandits of 
London, by Charles Dickens.) I almost flung the 
book at him, and must confess that I never in my 
life so much thirsted to have the liberty to do any- 
thing as to give that young whelp a whaling on the 
spot. How I was obliged to content myself with 
preaching to him a strong reprimand in his native 
dialect, for the infamy of selling such trash under 
the name of Dickens, How my sentiments were 
appreciated by the listeners may be inferred from 
the fact that while I was lecturing the vagabond a 
Chilian, who was going by the same train, came up 
and purchased it. So I had nothing to do but walk 
to the other end of the platform in disgust, and to 
make up my mind not to travel in the same carriage 
with the man who had patronised such an imposture. 
Mr. Hutchinson describes the western coast line of 
South America, gives details of the floating dock at 
Callao, and explains the means by which Peru is 
making headway in the direction of material and 
moral progress. Thus she has a greater length of 
railway than any other South American State, even 
including the Empire of Brazil. Municipal reform, 
educational grants for the importation of European 
schoolmasters, various scientific schemes, and active 
enterprises in connection with emigration, attest the 
energy of a lively young republic that can look about 
it with satisfaction albeit cradled among mountains 
of everlasting snow and dwelling over volcanic fires. 





Houtoway’s Pit1s.—Delicate Health.—In —y or, 
and nervousness, generated by excess of on k whether 
mental or physical, the effect of these Pills is in the highest 


degree bracing, renovating, and restorative. They drive from 
the system the morbid cause of disease, whether its origin be 
evident, or its situation undiscoverable ; they re-establish the 
=. regulate all the secretions, quiet ths nervous system, 


the patient’s spirits, and bring back the frame to its 
pristine health and vigour. H ‘s Pills increase the 
cpnetitn, wile tiey estase patie, So oe 
tood, release the invalid in diet, a 
whatever the cause of decline, the place the patient in a 
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The ‘‘ King’s Page” opera by Henschel has been 
brought out at Bremen with success. 





The Apollo at Rome has had to close its doors, 
owing to the illness of one of the chief performers. 





Mr. Bayard Taylor is collecting materials in 
Germany for a joint biography of Goethe and 
Schiller. 





An Illinois paper, in referring to Mr. Wilkie Collins’ 
reception in America, spoke of him as ‘ the eminent 
French poet !” 





Mr. Frank Marshall is going to publish his 
lectures on ‘ Hamlet.” We should prefer to hear 
Hamlet's notions of Mr. Frank Marshall. 





Ponchielli’s ‘ Lituani” is a confirmed success at 
Milan. The composer has been requested by Ri- 
cordi the publisher to write another work. 





Mr. Brinley Richards has received from the 
| Society of Ancient Britons a letter conveying a vote 
of thanks for his services rendered in the interest of 
the charity on the occasion of the last anniversary 
festival. 





Paris is improving her education in sacred 
melody. After Handel, Bach. The St. Matthew 
Passion, which is a complete novelty in the French 
capital, is being performed there this week under 
the direction of M. Lamoureux. 





Malle. Krebs from Dresden is expected this 
season. Her tour in America was a brilliant 
success, and her début in Vienna at a Philharmonic 
concert was very flattering. At one time it was 
reported that she had become a vocalist. 





In an Algerian ballet in a Paris music-hall, the 
principal holds a serpent in her hand, and lets it 
coil rhythmically up her arm as she dances. This 
feat, for the snake is a real one, was first performed 


There is being discussed .a probable performance 

at Drury Lane of “‘ Jeanne d’Are” by Alfred Holmes 

Mdme. Titiens taking the principal part, in henew 

of her Royal Highness the Duchess of Edinburgh 

“ it was given at the Grand Opera at St. Peters. 
urg. 





In addition to the Parepa-Rosa Scholarship in the 
Royal Academy of Music, Mr. Rosa has expressed 
the intention of founding, by his will, a similar 
Scholarship in the United States, the income of 
which is to be expended in educating American 
female singers in Italy. 





Guido Papini, chef of the Sbolci Quartet party at 
Florence, is expected in London to play at the 
Musical Union. At Naples, Venice, Milan, and 
other parts of Italy, this eminent violinist hag 
produced great sensation, and the critics are 
unanimous in extolling his performances. 





Lord Londesborough has offered tothe Alexandra 
Palace Company the loan of his valuable collection 
of armsand armour. This collection was made by 
the late Lord Londesborough at a large cost, and 
comprises unique specimens of ancient armour, many 
Celtic ornaments, and other objects of historic 
interest. 

** Charity” has appeared in the American law 
courts. A native playwright sought to prevent the 
purchaser of it using that title, since he has secured 
it toa work of his own. The defence contended 
that similar titles can be used for different plays, 
and that a French play called ‘‘ Charity” had been 
printed before both the American litigant’s work and 
the Haymarket piece were produced. 





Mr. J. L. Toole opens at the Globe on Easter 
Monday in a new three-act domestic drama called 
“Wig and Gown,” from the pen of Mr. James Albery. 
Herein he will be supported by Mr. Lionel Brough, 
Mr. Arthur Cecil, Miss- Eliza Johnstone, Miss 
Carlotta Addison, Miss Lavis, &c. Mr. Toole will 
also appear in a round of those characters with which 
his name is most closely identified. 





The triennial Handel Festival comes off this year 
at the Crystal Palace: the dates fixed are—for re- 
hearsal, June 19th, and for the three performances, 
June 22nd, 24th, and 26th. The orchestra and 
chorus will number 4000 performers, selected from 
provincial choirs and choral societies throughout 
the United Kingdom. The conductor of the united 
forces will be again Sir Michael Costa. 





Miss Wallis experienced an accident the other 
night, while playing at Birmingham. The play was 
** Romeo and Juliet,” and the scene that of the 
balcony. Turning from Romeo, and forgetful in the 
excitement of acting of the ledge on which she was 
perched, Juliet stepped off the narrow platform and 
fell some eight or nine feet. Her fall, happily, was 
broken by her mother, so that, beyond a severe 
shaking, no harm was done, and the fair actress was 
able to continue her part. 





We have received a letter from Mr. W. M.- 
Duckworth of Liverpool. Last week in com- 
menting on a paragraph in the Atheneum, anent 4 
letter from a dramatist, we stated that the writer 
of that letter was Mr. Duckworth, that Mr. Duck- 
worth was a Liverpool writer, that he was the 
author of “ After All,” a piece produced at Liver- 
pool, and that the Gaiety was the theatre where 
Mr. Duckworth made an unsuccessful application. 
Mr. Duckworth now writes to say that the Gaiety is 
not the theatre, and adds that our other statements 
‘as regards myself” are ‘‘also utterly untrue.” 





It is almost three years since Shanghai lost by 
fire its only theatre—the Lyceum, and nearly two 
years were permitted to elapse before active steps 
were taken to replace it. But a debenture scheme 
was started last year, the foundations of a new home 
for the drama were speedily laid, and recently # 
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700 persons, was opened with éclat and a prospect 
of success. The theatre stands on a site not a hun- 
dred yards from that of the old/one, and the general 
arrangements have been carefully studied. On the 
opening night the house was crowded. The pieces 
selected were ‘‘ Incompatibility of Temper” and 
“ Masks and Faces,’ both of which passed off very 
successfully. 





The waterbibbers who fondly hoped to spoil the 
moderate enjoyments of frequenters of the Crystal 
Palace, have been sent away defeated from the 
Croydon licensing meeting. Nobody in this instance 
will sympathise with the pump-philanthropists. 
Whatever drunkenness prevails elsewhere, the 
gatherings at the Crystal Palace are noted for sobriety 
and order. A drunken man would be suppressed in 
marvellously rapid time. The hydromaniacs have 
no more justification in trying to put down the re- 
freshment stalls at the Palace than they have to put 
down Kiss-in-the-ring on popular holidays. They 
still rely, it seems, on some clause in the charter; 
which prohibits spirituous liqours being sold within 
the building. If any such clause does exist, it may 
have applied to the need of twenty years ago, but it 
is out of date and unnecessary now, in view of the 
excellent management of the Crystal Palace and 
the blameless demeanour of the crowds that flock 
there. 





Two meetings have been held of the New Shake- 
speare Society, with Mr. Furnivall in the chair. At 
the first that gentleman, as Founder, delivered an 
address, urging on those present the duty of getting 
more than the two hundred members they then 
counted, of forming more Shakespeare Reading 
Parties and Branch Societies, of training up more 
students and editors of the Society’s books. He 
asked for volunteers to examine Beaumont, Fletcher, 
and Massinger for Mr. Fleay’s second paper, copies 
of which were distributed in the room; he referred 
good-humouredly to the opposition that the New 
Society had encountered, and said he wanted one 
hundred new Shakespeare Societies, with a thousand 
members each. The New Shakespeare Society was 
like Perdita calling, this spring-time, for ‘‘ Flowres 
0 th’ Spring” to strew its “ sweet friend o’re and 
ore. The hon. secretary read the names of some 
fifty new members who had joined the Society since 
the issue of the printed list of members. The paper 
(read by Dr. E. A. Abbott) was ‘On Metrical Tests 
as applied to Dramatic Poetry, Part 1, Shakespeare,” 
by the Rev. F. G. Fleay, M.A. A long discussion 
followed, in which Mr. Furnivall, Mr. R. Simpson, 
Mr. A. J. Ellis, Dr. E. A. Abbott, Mr. F. D. Matthew, 
Mr. F. Oswald, and others took part. On Friday 
night another meeting of the New Shakespeare 
Society was held at University College, Gower Street, 
when a paper (written, as before, by Mr. Fleay) was 
read by Dr. Abbott. It was followed by some remarks 
from Professor J. W. Hayles on the subject of “* The 
Two Gentleman of Verona,” and by a letter from 
Mr. Spedding, editor of the Cambridge Edition of 
“Bacon’s Works,” upon the limitations and precau- 
tions necessary in using metrical tests. 





' There is a very good exposé, in the last number of 
the Observer, of the ineptitude of the Censorial 
system. The writer takes the recent case of the 
French managers vis-a-vis the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Officials. He is alittle hazy over his French titles, 
and writes ‘‘ Grand Duchesse,” to the confounding 
of sex, and repeatedly writes ‘* Les Cents Vierges,” 
which is equivalent to talking about the ‘‘ Hundreds 

Virgins.” But his arguments are sound, and when 
he compares the French plays which have been 
licensed with those rejected, the list would be 
damaging if anybody looked for logic in a licenser of 
Plays. And the Odserver writer puts the question in 
a close compass when he contrasts the “tone and 
tendency” of two pieces—one rejected, the other 
passed—the ‘‘ Supplice d'une Femme” and * Les Cent 
Vierges.” 

_ The tone of M. de Girardin’s play, for which a 
license has been refused, is as follows :—A woman, 
believing she is slighted and misunderstood by her 
husband, indulges in a flirtation with her husband’s 
frisnd, which ends in her rain. Her sin finds her 


out, and for her fault she suffers the hideous punish- 
ment of banishment from the husband she has 
deceived and from the only child she has wronged. 
There is no mercy and no sentimentality. The final 
scenes are as tragic as a Greek play. When, before 
the curtain falls, the heroine asks if pardon is im- 
possible, and if a reconciliation can ever take place, 
there is but one bitter and stern reply —' Peut ¢tre!” 
On the other hand, I boldly declare I should find it 
impossible to write out in full the story of the con- 
signment of the ‘‘ Hundred Virgins” to the bachelor 
island in the columns of an English Newspaper. 
Can the tendency of such a play, then, be un- 
objectionable according to the strict ruling of the 
Lord Chamberlain and the traditions of his office? 
I own that I find here a grave inconsistency. 

But nobody looks for consistency in the treatment 
of plays by the Censor’s officials. So arbitrary is 
the fiat which frees or taboos a French piece, that 
one may doubt whether they are submitted to any 
intellectual process at all. Perhaps they are ruled 
by ‘“‘the hazard of the die,” or the more modern 
chance of a volant and gyrating halfcrown. 

Mr. Payne Collier has discovered what he fondly 
insists is a new play by Shakespeare. This is 
‘* King Edward IITI.,” occupying its chronological 
place in the series of historical plays. ‘“ King 
Edward III.” is admittedly a piece contemporary 
with Shakespeare’s, and has been recognised as such 
by Mr. Furnivall and his lot; but Mr. Collier will 
have it that it is William’s own and no man else’s. 
He bases his assertion on no hitherto unknown 
manuscript authorities, but simply on the internal 
evidence supplied by the play itself. He quotes 
with reasonable conviction the following eight lines, 
and dares any one to question the authorship. 
Edward III. is speaking of the Honi-soit Countess 
of Salisbury, and says : 

When she would talk of peace, methinks her tongue 
Commanded war to prison: when of war, 

It wakened Cesar from his Roman grave 

To hear war beautified by her discourse. 

Wisdom is foolishness but in her tongue ; 

Beauty a slander but in her fair face : 

There is no summer but in her cheerful looks, 

No frosty winter but in her disdain. 

The foregoing has certainly the smack’ of Shake- 
speare. If asked at random, we should answer, the 
Bard or some plagiary of him, And there are other 
passages, perhaps equally unmistakeable, from 
among which we must give another specimen. The 
King is instructing a poet-secretary to write upon 
the Countess : 

Out with the moon line! I will none of it. 

And let me have her likened to the sun ; 

Say she hath thrice more splendour than the sun ; 
That her perfection emulates the sun ; 

That she breeds sweets as plenteous as the sun ; 
That she doth thaw cold winter like the sun ; 

That she doth cheer fresh summer like the sun ; 
That she doth dazzle gazers like the sun. 

And in this application of the sun 

Bid her be free and genial as the sun, 

Who smiles upon the basest weed that grows 

As lovingly as on the fragrant rose. 

This is rather more Shakespearean than William 
himself; and so much ringing of the solar changes 
strikes us as being probably the effort of a mocking 
contemporary to chaff the Bard’g'habit of working 
an idea to death, or else poss’ the exaggerated 
imitation of some admirer. In like manner the 
rhymes of Joaquin Miller, when he became infected 
with Swinburne, grew Swinburnated to an ultra- 
Swinburnian extent. Mr. Payne Collier's belief is 
respectable, but he is not the first to have started it. 
In 1760 Capel gave the play as Shakespeare’s; but 
like Mr. Collier he had only “ internal evidence” to 
go upon; or, if he had more, he did not divulge it. 
Anyhow the literary community has not endorsed 
Capel’s opinion, and is not likely to endorse Mr. 
Collier’s. 











THE ORCHESTRA IN CHURCH. 





When the employ of the orchestra in public 
worship was first mooted, and first in these columns, 
the notion was received with much merriment and 
not a little ridicule. But popular instinct has from 
time immemorial been in favour of flutes, psalteries, 





trumpets, shawms, and sackbuts in acts of Divine 


service; and although popular taste may depose 
and abrogate the claims of instinct for a while, 
instinct is certain again to assert its claims and to 
establish them more firmly than ever. The church 
orchestra has its echo in the popular breast, and its 
general use is a mere question of ways and means. 
It is the happy union of the real and ideal, and the 
shortest and surest mode of combining sympathetic 
song with lyrical enthusiasm. At the beginning of 
this century most of the new church music ema- 
nated from the humble masters of the parochial 
orchestras. In the larger towns where there were 
corporations there was commonly a good organ; 
and sometimes the Lord of the Manor, or the 
neighbouring Baronet or Squire, placed a like kind 
of instrument in the church wherein was his family 
pew. But the villages and small towns in general 
trusted to their parish orchestras, and to the zeal 
and ability of their fellow parishioners. The oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon, horns, and violoncello or double- 
bass formed the ordinary orchestra, and a reference 
to the new tunes and the “ devotional pieces” of 
the period show the style of the music, the 
capabilities of the players, and the general tone of 
the musical services. The organ builder’s organ has 
deposed the country orchestras, and the one parish 
manipulator of the organ builder’s ivories has 
silenced the mouths and fingers of many worthy 
parishioners. But the orchestra in church has 
taken good hold ‘of the people’s affections in the 
metropolis, and Passion Week and the great festivals 
bring it out in full force. It is going on safely and 
surely, and only needs a bishop’s charge against it 
to move it on at railway pace. When some thirty 
years ago Dr. Lamb, Dean of Bristol, issued his 
order to do away with intoning and musical ritual 
order in his cathedral, then happened that which 
was the best push for choral music throughout the 
country. Public attention was called to the real 
nature of a responding service, to the law of the 
cathedrals, and the necessity for some knowledge of 
music on the part of the clergy. Dr. Sumner, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, committed 
shortly afterwards much the same kind of mistake, 
although not quite so glaring; and the correction 
of this honest but prejudiced pietist gave fresh 
impetus to choral progress. In these days things 
have taken a turn, and our bishops are asked to 
subscribe to the restoration of the monumental 
brass to the memory of Thomas Tallis, the founder 
of our still popular responses, responses ‘which 
excited the enthusiasm of the Pope’s legate in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, and wrung from his 
Eminence the admission that there was nothing in 
Rome to equal them. 


It appears this honest and honoured contrapuntist 
was buriedin the Church of St. Alphege at Green- 
wich. At the close of the last century, this church 
fell to pieces—tumbled down. Our great grand- 
fathers had not learnt the episcopal art of destroying 
churches by axe and hammer, by rope and pickaxe ; 
they disliked restorations as much as Dr, Ruskin. 
They let their churches alone until they fell all in 
aheap. But they rebuilt them. In our time we 
have demolished St. Benet, St. Mildred, St. Antho- 
lin, St. Martin, St. Mary Somerset, All Hallows 
Staining in the city, and Sir Christopher Wren is 
made to re-appear in some strange way at St. Benet, 
Mile End Road. St. Alphege at Greenwich was re- 
created with little economy, and without regard to 
taste or school. The elders of that generation had 
no regard for their grandfathers or grandmothers, 
none for past rectors or churchwardens, none for 
Thomas Tallis, and the recorded virtues of the men 
and women of his day. New St. Alphege had no 
monuments at all. Their reappearance would cost 
money, and bring small fee to the architect. So 
architect and parish ignored the whole lot. But 
enough stone was used in needless vestibules, and 
strange adjuncts outside the church to build another 
of equal dimensions. Now the brass to the 
memory of Tallis is to be reset, and perhaps, 
if there be room between the busts of Dickens 
and Thackeray, the good Dean of Westminster 
and his thoughtful chapter may some day squeeze 
in the bust of the great musician whose labours 





have helped above all others to preserve the 
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The *‘ King’s Page” opera by Henschel has been 
brought out at Bremen with success. 





The Apollo at Rome has had to close its doors, 
owing to the illness of one of the chief performers. 





Mr. Bayard Taylor is collecting materials in 
Germany for a joint biography of Goethe and 
Schiller. 





An Illinois paper, in referring to Mr. Wilkie Collins’ 
reception in America, spoke of him as ‘‘ the eminent 
French poet !” 





Mr. Frank Marshall is going to publish his 
lectures on “ Hamlet.” We should prefer to’ hear 
Hamlet’s notions of Mr. Frank Marshall. 





Ponchielli’s * Lituani” is a confirmed success at 
Milan. The composer has been requested by Ri- 
cordi the publisher to write another work. 





Mr. Brinley Richards has received from the 
Society of Ancient Britons a letter conveying a vote 
of thanks for his services rendered in the interest of 
the charity on the occasion of the last anniversary 
festival. 





Paris is improving her education in sacred 
melody. After Handel, Bach. The St. Matthew 
Passion, which is a complete novelty in the French 
capital, is being performed there this week under 
the direction of M. Lamoureux. 





Malle. Krebs from Dresden is expected this 
season. Her tour in America was a brilliant 
success, and her début in Vienna at a Philharmonic 
concert was very flattering. At one time it was 
reported that she had become a vocalist. 





In an Algerian ballet in a Paris music-hall, the 
principal holds a serpent in her hand, and lets it 
coil rhythmically up her arm as she dances. This 
feat, for the snake is a real one, was first performed 





in New York in “ Zhe Black Crook.” 








There is being discussed .a probable performance 
at Drury Lane of “ Jeanne d'Are” by Alfred Holmes 
Mdme. Titiens taking the principal part, in honour 
of her Royal Highness the Duchess of Edinburgh 
~ it was given at the Grand Opera at St. Peters. 

urg. 





In addition to the Parepa-Rosa Scholarship in the 
Royal Academy of Music, Mr. Rosa has expressed 
the intention of founding, by his will, a similar 
Scholarship in the United States, the income of 
which is to be expended in educating American 
female singers in Italy. 





Guido Papini, chef of the Sbolei Quartet party at 
Florence, is expected in London to play at the 
Musical Union. At Naples, Venice, Milan, and 
other parts of Italy, this, eminent violinist hag 
produced great sensation, and the critics are 
unanimous in extolling his performances. 





Lord Londesborough has offered tothe Alexandra 
Palace Company the loan of his valuable collection 
of armsand armour. This collection was made by 
the late Lord Londesborough at a large cost, and 
comprises unique specimens of ancient armour, many 
Celtic ornaments, and other objects of historic 
interest. 

“Charity” has appeared in the American law 
courts. A native playwright sought to prevent the 
purchaser of it using that title, since he has secured 
it toa work of his own. The defence contended 
that similar titles can. be used for different plays, 
and that a French play called “‘ Charity” had been 
printed before both the American litigant’s work and 
the Haymarket piece were produced. 





Mr. J. L. Toole opens at the Globe on Easter 
Monday in a new three-act domestic drama called 
“Wig and Gown,” from the pen of Mr. James Albery. 
Herein he will be supported by Mr. Lionel Brough, 
Mr. Arthur Cecil, Miss Eliza Johnstone, Miss 
Carlotta Addison, Miss Lavis, &c. Mr. Toole will 
also appear in a round of those characters with which 
his name is most closely identified. 





The triennial Handel Festival comes off this year 
at the Crystal Palace: the dates fixed are—for re- 
hearsal, June 19th, and for the three performances, 
June 22nd, 24th, and 26th. The orchestra and 
chorus will number 4000 performers, selected from 
provincial choirs and: choral societies throughout 
the United Kingdom. The conductor of the united 
forces will be again Sir Michael Costa. 

Miss Wallis experienced an accident the other 
night, while playing at Birmingham. The play was 
“ Romeo and Juliet,’ and the scene that of the 
balcony. Turning from Romeo, and forgetful in the 
excitement of acting of the ledge on which she was 
perched, Juliet stepped off the narrow platform and 
fell some eight or nine feet. Her fall, happily, was 
broken by her mother, so that, beyond a severe 
shaking, no harm was done, and the fair actress was 
able to continue her part. 








We have received a letter from Mr. W. M. 
Duckworth of Liverpool. Last week in com- 
menting on @ paragraph in the Atheneum, anent & 
letter from a dramatist, we stated that the writer 
of that letter was Mr. Duckworth, that Mr. Duck- 
worth was a Liverpool writer, that he was the 
author of ‘‘ After All,” a piece produced at Liver- 
pool, and that the Gaiety was the theatre where 
Mr. Duckworth made an unsuccessful application. 
Mr. Duckworth now writes to say that the Gaiety is 
not the theatre, and adds that our other statements 
‘as regards myself” are ‘also utterly untrue.” 

It is almost three years since Shanghai lost by 
fire its only theatre—the Lyceum, and nearly two 
years were permitted to elapse before active steps 
were taken to replace it. But a debenture scheme 
was started last year, the foundations of anew home 
for the drama were speedily laid, and recently @ 
handsome and commodious house, able to seat about 
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700 persons, was opened with éclat and a prospect 
of success. The theatre stands on a site not a hun- 
dred yards from that of the old/one, and the general 
arrangements have been carefully studied. On the 
opening night the house was crowded. The pieces 
selected were ‘ Incompatibility of Temper” and 
“Masks and Faces,’ both of which passed off very 
successfully. 





The waterbibbers who fondly hoped to spoil the 
moderate enjoyments of frequenters of the Crystal 
Palace, have been sent away defeated from the 
Croydon licensing meeting. Nobody in this instance 
will sympathise with the pump-philanthropists. 
Whatever drunkenness prevails elsewhere, the 
gatherings at the Crystal Palace are noted for sobriety 
and order. A drunken man would be suppressed in 
marvellously rapid time. The hydromaniacs have 
no more justification in trying to put down the re- 
freshment stalls at the Palace than they have to put 
down Kiss-in-the-ring on popular holidays. They 
still rely, it seems, on some clause in the charter, 
which prohibits spirituous liqours being sold within 
the building. If any such clause does exist, it may 
have applied to the need of twenty years ago, but it 
is out of date and unnecessary now, in view of the 
excellent management of the Crystal Palace and 
the blameless demeanour of the crowds that flock 
there. 





Two meetings have been held of the New Shake- 
speare Society, with Mr. Furnivall in the chair. At 
the first that gentleman, as Founder, delivered an 
address, urging on those present the duty of getting 
more than the two hundred members they then 
counted, of forming more Shakespeare Reading 
Parties and Branch Societies, of training up more 
students and editors of the Society’s books. He 
asked for volunteers to examine Beaumont, Fletcher, 
and Massinger for Mr. Fleay’s second paper, copies 
of which were distributed in the room; he referred 
good-humouredly to the opposition that the New 
Society had encountered, and said he wanted one 
hundred new Shakespeare Societies, with a thousand 
members each. The New Shakespeare Society was 
like Perdita calling, this spring-time, for ‘‘ Flowres 
0 th’ Spring’’ to strew its ‘“‘ sweet friend o’re and 
ore. The hon. secretary read the names of some 
fifty new members who had joined the Society since 
the issue of the printed list of members. The paper 
(read by Dr. E. A. Abbott) was “‘On Metrical Tests 
as applied to Dramatic Poetry, Part 1, Shakespeare,” 
by the Rev. F. G. Fleay, M.A. A long discussion 
followed, in which Mr. Furnivall, Mr. R. Simpson, 
Mr. A. J. Ellis, Dr. E. A. Abbott, Mr. F. D. Matthew, 
Mr. F. Oswald, and others took part. On Friday 
night another meeting of the New Shakespeare 
Society was held at University College, Gower Street, 
when a paper (written, as before, by Mr. Fleay) was 
read by Dr. Abbott. It was followed by some remarks 
from Professor J. W. Hayles on the subject of “* The 
Two Gentleman of Verona,” and by a letter from 
Mr. Spedding, editor of the Cambridge Edition of 
“Bacon’s Works,” upon the limitations and precau- 
tions necessary in using metrical tests. 





' There is a very good exposé, in the last number of 
the Observer, of the ineptitude of the Censorial 
system. The writer takes the recent case of the 
French managers vis-a-vis the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Officials. He is alittle hazy over his French titles, 
and writes ‘‘ Grand Duchesse,” to the confounding 
of sex, and repeatedly writes ‘* Les Cents Vierges,” 
which is equivalent to talking about the ‘‘ Hundreds 

Virgins.” But his arguments are sound, and when 
he compares the French plays which have been 
licensed with those rejected, the list would be 
damaging if anybody looked for logic in a licenser of 
plays. And the Observer writer puts the question in 
a close compass when he contrasts the “tone and 
tendency” of two pieces—one rejected, the other 
passed—the ‘‘ Supplice d'une Femme” and “ Les Cent 
Vierges.” 

_ The tone of M. de Girardin’s play, for which a 
license has been refused, is as follows :—A woman, 
believing she is slighted and misunderstood by her 

» indulges in a flirtation with her husband’s 


out, and for her fault she suffers the hideous punish- 
ment of banishment from the husband she has 
deceived and from the only child she has wronged. 
There is no mercy and no sentimentality. The final 
scenes are as tragic as a Greek play. When, before 
the curtain falls, the heroine asks if pardon is im- 
possible, and if a reconciliation can ever take place, 
there is but one bitter and stern reply—‘‘ Peut étre!” 
On the other hand, I boldly declare I should find it 
impossible to write out in full the story of the con- 
signment of the ‘‘ Hundred Virgins” to the bachelor 
island in the columns of an English Newspaper. 
Can the tendency of such a play, then, be un- 
objectionable according to the strict ruling of the 
Lord Chamberlain and the traditions of his office? 
I own that I find here a grave inconsistency. 

But nobody looks for consistency in the treatment 
of plays by the Censor’s officials. So arbitrary is 
the fiat which frees or taboos a French piece, that 
one may doubt whether they are submitted to any 
intellectual process at all. Perhaps they are ruled 
by ‘“‘the hazard of the die,” or the more modern 
chance of a volant and gyrating halfcrown. 

Mr. Payne Collier has discovered what he fondly 
insists is a new play by Shakespeare. This is 
‘* King Edward JII.,” occupying its chronological 
place in the series of historical plays. ‘ King 
Edward III.” is admittedly a piece contemporary 
with Shakespeare’s, and has been recognised as such 
by Mr. Furnivall and his lot; but Mr. Collier will 
have it that it is William’s own and no man else’s. 
He bases his assertion on no hitherto unknown 
manuscript authorities, but simply on the internal 
evidence supplied by the play itself. He quotes 
with reasonable conviction the following eight lines, 
and dares any one to question the authorship. 
Edward III. is speaking of the Honi-soit Countess 
of Salisbury, and says : 

When she would talk of peace, methinks her tongue 
Commanded war to prison: when of war, 

It wakened Cesar from his Roman grave 

To hear war beautified by her discourse. 

Wisdom is foolishness but in her tongue ; 

Beauty a slander but in her fair face : 

There is no summer but in her cheerful looks, 

No frosty winter but in her disdain. 

The foregoing has certainly the smack" of Shake- 
speare. If asked at random, we should answer, the 
Bard or some plagiary of him, And there are other 
passages, perhaps equally unmistakeable, from 
among which we must give another specimen. The 
King is instructing a poet-secretary to write upon 
the Countess : 

Out with the moon line! I will none of it. 

And let me have her likened to the sun ; 

Say she hath thrice more splendour than the sun ; 
That her perfection emulates the sun ; 

That she breeds sweets as plenteous as the sun ; 
That she doth thaw cold winter like the sun; 

That she doth cheer fresh summer like the sun ; 
That she doth dazzle gazers like the sun. 

And in this application of the sun 

Bid her be free and genial as the sun, 

Who smiles upon the basest weed that grows 

As lovingly as on the fragrant rose. 

This is rather more Shakespearean than William 
himself; and so much ringing of the solar changes 
strikes us as being probably the effort of a mocking 
contemporary to chaff the Bard’g'habit of working 
an idea to death, or else possi®ly the exaggerated 
imitation of some admirer. In like manner the 
rhymes of Joaquin Miller, when he became infected 
with Swinburne, grew Swinburnated to an ultra- 
Swinburnian extent. Mr. Payne Collier's belief is 
respectable, but he is not the first to have started it. 
In 1760 Capel gave the play as Shakespeare’s; but 
like Mr. Collier he had only “ internal evidence” to 
go upon; or, if he had more, he did not divulge it. 
Anyhow the literary community has not endorsed 
Capel’s opinion, and is not likely to endorse Mr. 
Collier's. 








THE ORCHESTRA IN CHURCH. 





When the employ of the orchestra in public 
worship was first mooted, and first in these columns, 
the notion was received with much merriment and 
not a little ridicule. But popular instinct has from 
time immemorial been in favour of flutes, psalteries, 





friend, which ends in her rain. Her sin finds her 


service; and although popular taste may depose 
and abrogate the claims of instinct for a while, 
instinct is certain again to assert its claims and to 
establish them more firmly than ever. The church 
orchestra has its echo in the popular breast, and its 
general use is a mere question of ways and means. 
It is the happy union of the real and ideal, and the 
shortest and surest mode of combining sympathetic 
song with lyrical enthusiasm. At the beginning of 
this century most of the new church music ema- 
nated from the humble masters of the parochial 
orchestras. In the larger towns where there were 
corporations there was commonly a good organ; 
and sometimes the Lord of the Manor, or the 
neighbouring Baronet or Squire, placed a like kind 
of instrument in the church wherein was his family 
pew. But the villages and small towns in general 
trusted to their parish orchestras, and to the zeal 
and ability of their fellow parishioners. The oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon, horns, and violoncello or double- 
bass formed the ordinary orchestra, and a reference 
to the new tunes and the “ devotional pieces” of 
the period show the style of the music, the 
capabilities of the players, and the general tone of 
the musical services. The organ builder’s organ has 
deposed the country orchestras, and the one parish 
manipulator of the organ builder’s ivories has 
silenced the mouths and fingers of many worthy 
parishioners. But the orchestra in church has 
taken good hold ‘of the people’s affections in the 
metropolis, and Passion Week and the great festivals 
bring it out in full force. It is going on safely and 
surely, and only needs a bishop’s charge against it 
to move it on at railway pace. When some thirty 
years ago Dr. Lamb, Dean of Bristol, issued his 
order to do away with intoning and musical ritual 
order in his cathedral, then happened that which 
was the best push for choral music throughout the 
country. Public attention was called to the real 
nature of a responding service, to the law of the 
cathedrals, and the necessity for some knowledge of 
music on the part of the clergy. Dr. Sumner, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, committed 
shortly afterwards much the same kind of mistake, 
although not quite so glaring; and the correction 
of this honest but prejudiced pietist gave fresh 
impetus to choral progress. In these days things 
have taken a turn, and our bishops are asked to 
subscribe to the restoration of the monumental 
brass to the memory of Thomas Tallis, the founder 
of our still popular responses, responses which 
excited the enthusiasm of the Pope’s legate in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, and wrung from his 
Eminence the admission that there was nothing in 
Rome to equal them. 

It appears this honest and honoured contrapuntist 
was buried in the Church of St. Alphege at Green- 
wich. At the close of the last century, this church 
fell to pieces—tumbled down. Our great grand- 
fathers had not learnt the episcopal art of destroying 
churches by axe and hammer, by rope and pickaxe ; 
they disliked restorations as much as Dr, Ruskin. 
They let their churches alone until they fell all in 
aheap. But they rebuilt them. In our time we 
have demolished St. Benet, St. Mildred, St. Antho- 
lin, St. Martin, St. Mary Somerset, All Hallows 
Staining in the city, and Sir Christopher Wren is 
made to re-appear in some strange way at St. Benet, 
Mile End Road. St. Alphege at Greenwich was re- 
created with little economy, and without regard to 
taste or school. The elders of that generation had 
no regard for their grandfathers or grandmothers, 
none for past rectors or churchwardens, none for 
Thomas Tallis, and the recorded virtues of the men 
and women of his day. New St. Alphege had no 
monuments at all. Their reappearance would cost 
money, and bring small fee to the architect. So 
architect and parish ignored the whole lot. But 
enough stone was used in needless vestibules, and 
strange adjuncts outside the church to build another 
of equal dimensions. Now the brass to the 
memory of Tallis is to be reset, and perhaps, 
if there be room between the busts of Dickens 
and Thackeray, the good Dean of Westminster 
and his thoughtful chapter may some day squeeze 
in the bust of the great musician whose labours 
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Abbey. We devoutly hope the reason alleged fo. 
he spoliation of parish churches in the city may 
never be applied to the case of our cathedrals. 
Should lack of an ordinary congregation be deemed 
just ground for sending St. Panl’s Cathedral to the 
Auction Mart, go it must, unless there be a thorough 
and popular reform. Let us imagine that our 
destioying bishops make the popular rendering of 
the ‘Venite exultemus” the crucial test for the 
continuance of our cathedrals. The walls of all 
England might be plastered with announcements in 
big type of the sales of these venerable piles. In 
what cathedral do the people sing the Venite? All 
this hurricane of abolition comes from a false view 
of cathedral and parish church. The worship is for 
God, and not solely for man. There is no law for 
stopping the servitium Dei and pulling down the 
church because neither man nor woman will enter 
it. Had a small orchestra been put into any one of 
these vanished churches there would have been no 
excuse for its destruction, Put a small orchestra in 
the two churches in Lombard Street, now condemned 
to be pulled down to the ground, and these sanc- 
tuaries would be crowded. There can be no difficulty. 
There are amateur musicians in heaps in the 
Lombard Street banks and insurance offices, and 
once let the young people have their own and their 
right, the churches are all safe. The church of St, 
Mary Woolnoth was saved from being turned into a 
post-office by the votes of three clerks in Lombard 
Street. Those three young men must have the credit 
of preserving this most beautiful temple from the 
cruel affections of broker and auctioneer. One would 
suppose that the sound of church music has as 
irritating an effect upon the nerves of Drs. Tait and 
Jackson as the chime of the bells upon the ears of 
Faust, who made short work of it; and, as the China- 
man burnt his house down to roast his pig, so Faust 
burnt an entire village and devastated a large tract 
of land to get rid of the sight of a spire which he 
hated, and to silence the ring of the bells which was 
his greatest annoyance. The orchestra is looking 
up and gaining power. We hear M. Gounod’s sub- 
scribers are in rebellion because he has no orchestra 
in his concerts; and the excuse is that M. Gounod 
has got into law again, and there will be between 
three and four hundred pounds for somebody to pay. 
Ah! M. Gounod had much better set to music all 
the declarations, pleas, rejoinders, and rebutters, 
issuing every term out of the two Temples and 
Lincoln’s Inn, than attempt to resolve dissonances 
on his own account. It would be far better and 
wiser to secure a church and create a small orchestra 
and good musical service, than to engage the attention 
of our judges in settling knotty points of law. In a 
money point of view the economy would be 
prodigious. The introduction of the church orchestra 
under the hand and head of a man of genius would 
be indeed a grand thing for England, and since the 
days of Handel at Cannons there has been no such 
thing. Genius takes root and fastens upon all it 
ean use; and no one knows what there is to use, or 
can be used, until genius proclaims it. M. Gounod 
has genius; he has no tact, and is neither adroit nor 
dexterous in his mundane speculations, His “ gift 
from above ’’ would be most wisely and usefully and 
beneficially turned upon the advance of church- 
music, in which his taste and talent mostly shine, 
and we would willingly resign all his songs and 
other fugitive pieces for a congregational stream of 
melody such as he could send forth. He has studied 
the orchestra with ardour, and gained an expression 
original and unique. The place for the employ of 
his great abilities is the church, and our church 
orchestras will open a field for him which he can 
cultivate with much honour to himself, to the 
manifest advantage of our‘native musicians, and to 
the benefit of churches, people and clergy. 

The use of the orchestra in church would open a 
new musical literature, for, with the exception of 
some old scores by Henry Purcell, and some few 
other Court or cathedral composers, there is no 
scored music at all proper for our ritual order. The 
scores of Fawcett, Jarman, and other Lincolnshire 
and Midland providers of instrumental metrical 
hymn music, once so popular, are not likely to meet 


Germany there is an immense repertoire of services 
for amateur choirs and amateur bands, and under good 
guidance a new school would soon arise in this country, 
and give employ both to musician and music-seller. 
Restore the church band of instrumentalists to the 
national churches, and all the chapels would speedily 
take to chapel orchestras ; for whatever the church 
does in music the Nonconformist greedily seizes hold 
of and appropriates to himself. The hymn-books of 
Watts and Rippon have swelled into those of Keble 
and Neale, and translations of Greek and Latin 
hymns are as well known among the Baptists and 
Independents as among High and Low churchmen. 
The Bishop of Gloucester has his work before him, 
and it must be a singular and curious Act of Parlia- 
ment he is struggling for—that of stopping the 
progress of hymnody and the people’s co-operation 
in divine worship: for to do any good in the direction 
that dignitary desires, new hymns must be dis- 
couraged, and music thrown overboard. It is very 
odd on the part of Dr. Pusey, when summing up the 
causes of the present feeling in church matters, he 
should be so forgetful of the great part music has 
played in this change. As an historian and learned 
pundit in ecclesiastical affairs, he must know that 
there never has been any great revival without the 
prominent assistance of music—and music of a 
popular and interesting kind. 

The public are ripe for a change, seeing that the 
innocent simplicities of the first innovation are worn 
out, and that the crotchetty twists and turnings of 
half-educated professors are sedulously shunted on 
one side. England has recently enjoyed a full 
insight into that school of metrical hymnody of 
which “ the Singing Pilgrim,” Mr. Philip Phillips, is 
the choragus, Miss Ira Sankey his Miriam, and the 
Jubilee Choir the fully developed exponents. The 
principle is excellent, and could be turned to good 
account, as it probably will be. The direct and per- 
sistent call upon the congregation to join in the little 
chorus at the close of each verse is no new thing; 
it is as old as the hills, and with attention and care 
much good may and would arise from its adoption. 
This invitation to*sing—to join in with the ‘ ora pro 
nobis "—if aided by a few brass instruments would 
be a certain popularity, and prove an irresistible 
wall of defence against all future propositions 
touching church demolition. The processional 
Litanies and Benediction services of the Latin Church 
are the only types of a common responding order 
known to the Roman Catholics, and hence it is that 
these services are generally well attended. They 
are a deference to popular instincts, and our Church 
cannot do better than imitate the wisdom of her 
elder sister. 

The church orchestra in England must be the 
people’s orchestra; it must be of a type that will 
last, not a transplantation of Sir Michael’s troop 
from Her Majesty’s Opera, or a Sunday gathering of 
the Philharmonic. ‘There are no first and best 
models, no customs and traditions either to copy or 
despise. High perfections of art and exceptional 
grandeur are not to be thought of. The organ is 
usually a comparatively humble affair, the organist 
is not Sebastian Bach nor George Frederick Handel ; 
there are no Grisig, Persianis, Rubinis, or Lablaches 
in our Sunday Boiss; we are all content with 
moderation, and the term ‘ artistic skill” rarely 
applies to any parish church musical celebration. 
The new thing would transform much that is 
mediocre, and regenerate much that is worn out. 
It would simply be a re-constitution and building 
up of a thing which prejudice and ignorance have 
overthrown and trampled down. In place of asking 
the laity to walk into Convocation, join in oddly 
constructed synods, establish dogmas, and interpret 
rubrics, all that is sought for may be comprehended 
in the resurrection of an old right belonging to the 
people, and of much importance in strengthening the 
interests of the parish church and preserving the 
orthodoxy of priests and people. Fruitless searching 
and wild theories have no place in people’s music. 
The orchestra in church needs only two or three 
persons of signal courage to make it a success, a 
great national feature, and a strong exchequer. It 
is worth combating for, and there is no risk in the 





with much favour now. In the south and north of 


effort, It is not much to sacrifice that which is 





now adored in parish music; and, come what may, 
human imbecility will never be so intense as again 
to take up with adoring what may have been 
sacrificed. 








OUR MORAL POLICEMEN. 





There is developing in this England of ours a fine 
busy order of moral policemen —custodians of our 
manners, who are given to take us up and “ run us 
in” on the least indication of any tendency towards 
naughtiness. These guardians of respectability are 
often self-appointed, and generally creep up to a 
little ledge of power by help of the tail end of some 
old Act of Parliament. Their own notions of pro- 
priety are of the small tea-party order: their ethics 
are of the order of broadcloth, patent leather boots, 
and the office of churchwarden, or elder in the 
chapel, as the case may be. They form themselves 
into societies for doing this and forbidding that, and 
punishing the other; and they come down upon 
petty offenders with the force of a Nasmyth hammer. 
As Mr. Byron puts it in his latest drollery, the 
moment they discern a prostrate butterfly, they 
bring out the garden roller. They resemble in some 
things the traditional old lady who lived in a shoe, 
They have so many moral purposes in hand that 
they don’t know what todo; and in the difficulty 
of compassing all at once, they are disposed to whip. 
humanity all round and send it to bed. If not the 
breadless broth, they dole out tea without milk or 
sugar. In fact to the lacteal and saccharine elements 
of life they are bitterly opposed, and they regard a 
sweet-tooth ag little better than a Sybarite. Call 
these worries of the race by any favourite name of 
their own—censors or licensers, societies to suppress , 
vice, or to prevent cruelty, or to shut up taverns, or 
to stop smoking, or to hamstring Sunday relaxation, 
or to keep schoolboys from going to the theatre, or 
to prevent music halls from raising the tone of their 
programs—under all these modifications the helmet 
of the moral policeman shines, and the truncheon 
in the pocket is ready for action to enforce a purely 
arbitrary code of respectability. 

Within the last week or two the action of some 
of these guardians of manners has been peculiarly 
aggressive. In one notorious instance an autocratic 
line has been laid down prescribing what works of 
the French theatre a grown-up educated audience 
in London shall be allowed to witness, and what it 
must not witness. No reason is assigned for the 
distinction: no general rule enounced: suffice it 
that each case has its irresponsible treatment. In 
another instance of a similar kind, a University © 
functionary, from whom there is no appeal, decides 
that the theatre of the city where he presides shall 
not open during the period when his subjects are 
not in residence, and when he may be presumed to 
be in no wise concerned with the amusements of 
the city. He will not assign his reason: he simply 
exercises his will,— 

Loving not, hating not, just choosing so, 
even as Setebos acts, in the creed of Caliban. It 
is sufficient that he has the power, and that there 
is no one who can enforce any principle according 
to which he handles it. 
Doth as he likes, or wherefore Lord? So He. 

In a third recent instance, a number of fanatics 
made a serious attempt to abolish the privilege of 
any holiday-maker to purchase a glass of brandy- 
and-water in a blamelessly conducted palace of en- 
tertainment. It is a place where drunkenness is 
unknown, where there is no incentive to disorder of 
any kind, but where the enjoyment consists solely in 
contemplating objects of art, the beauties of nature, 
and the triumphs of invention, and refreshment is 
taken subsidiarily to those calm and elevating 
pleasures. But it was enough that this refreshment 
could be abused by violating all custom, and so the 
temptation must be removed at the cost of decency 
and common sense. Happily the,attempt has 50 
far failed, but the hectoring spirit that prompted it 
is alive and flourishing in a dozen other directions. 
The same police-officering domination was successful 
in consigning to prison and degrading labour aD 
unfortunate youth who defended the lives of his 








pets at the cost of that of a rapacious cat. He bad 
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no business, it seemed, to kill a cat to save his own 
pigeons, and so to prison he went for a term slightly 
shorter than if he had killed a fellow-human. A 
Society got him incarcerated, and it required a 
Minister of the Crown to release him, and even 
for doing that, the Minister was badgered in Parlia- 
ment. All such cases indicate a sentiment run to 
maudlin imbecility in the tone of the public mind. 
It becomes those who have at heart the robustness 
of the English character to protest against habits of 
procedure which in the course of a generation or so 
would transform us into a nation of whining 
humbugs. 

There will always be censors of morals, and it is 
right that there should be. But let them be 
preachers aud not policemen. False teaching in 
art requires the tongue to correct it, and not the 
truncheon. It is no more a matter for fine and 
imprisonment than is false teaching in religion. 
Past ages no doubt held different views on both 
subjects. The man that sapped faith went to the 
stake: the man that offended morality (the morality 
of that day!) to the pillory. But neither faith nor 
morality is worth much if it cannot hold its own 
without brute force. Give freedom of discussion, 
of comparison, of trial, fair play, and neither will 
suffer in the long run. Tones of thought will alter 
perchance, and forms of expression be emancipated, 
but there follows no deluge upon this development. 
The folly of all police-officering respectability is, 
that we are all required to shut our eyes upon what 
really happens in life. Our newspapers teem with, 
say, records of infidelity; but place such a subject 
upon the stage, albeit handled for the purpose of 
inculcating a warning and a lesson, and some rose- 
water official says, ‘Oh no, we never mention it!” 
Remonstrate with him—urge honesty as your 
impulse—and he answers, ‘‘I have said we never 
mention it, consequently we never do.” And the 
melancholy thing is that some of the organs of 
public opinion whicb should maintain a crusade of 
free thought, slavishly acquiesce, murmuring, ‘“‘ Ah 
well, since we have a rosewater functionary, it is 
right he should justify his position by spirting his 
rosewater upon the glimmering flame of Truth.” 








THE NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


To THe Epiror. 

Sir,—It is proposed to establish a National 
Training School, and to found scholarships in 
various towns in the kingdom, in order that persons 
worthy of culture may have the opportunity of 
receiving such instruction as may prove of after 
service to art, to the nation, and to the recipient. 
The scheme is good in appearance, and naturally 
commends itself to the thoughtless and impulsive 
public, who are always lavish of their riches. To 
those who are behind the scenes, however, various 
grave and serious obstacles present themselves 
ahead. We know that in bygone ages success has 
been obtained, and we know the history of it; we 
may, then, learn a lesson from the past. We shall 
find that where a school in art has existed it has not 
been formed by bank notes, but by strength of brain, 
and this uniformly, first by strength of one great 
master mind which, finding due and pliant material, 
has leavened the whole lump, until the sehool having 
reached by example the culmination of its force, has 
gone to corruption and decay. This is in brief the 
history of Architecture, Painting, and Music. Then 
while we may invent machines, musical or otherwise, 
and so change our own daily life, the essence of the 
Fine Arts remains the same as it was two thousand 
years ago in all its principles and ‘its efforts upon 
the mind of man. I do not say that its essence is or 
ever has been fully known, but it is as gravitation 
dependent firstly on outside fixed principles, and not, 
48 generally supposed by many, on the fitful fancy of 
any child of man. There are then some grave ques- 
tions to be answered before the thoughtful can be 
expected to support the scheme, and in the present 
age of such oft misapplication of charity my advice, 
Practical and business-like as usual, is, do not give 
Support until these questions are clearly answered, 
What is to be taught ? how shall it be taught? and 
by whom and where ? 








No training school can be a true one that does 
not put voice and song first, and all other instru- 
ments in graduated order as accessories. This of 
course entirely excludes any teacher of or professor 
on an inferior instrument from being head of the 
school.* Then as regards the voice ; will you have a 
number of men to teach badly the three arts 
which collectively make song, or will you have 
three’ men each to teach one art well? The 
former is the present plan, and its failure is 
apparent ; the latter is the only plan for producing 
real excellence. There should then be one man 
whose sole duty should be to train the voice, there 
should be one man whose sole duty should be to 
teach the tonal panorama—the art of phrasing, or 
placing pleasurable sounds in relative succession ; 
and a third, a scholar, orator, and acoustician, who 
should teach the art of word association. To ensure 
accuracy of teaching, each master, before being 
accepted, should be examined by a government 
commission appointed for the purpose; only 
superficial and ignorant men would object to this, 
for passing such examination would be the highest 
of diplomas. Where then shall you turn for the 
wisdom of a past great school of voice culture ? 
You haye one man to hand, Signor Garcia, Surely 
aman who could do what he did to a Lind, could 
have flooded England with voices, if England had 
but known how to utilise his powers. The phrasing 
master must be one who acts objectively, not sub- 
jectively, and who will always be ready to explain 
as well as to demonstrate. We shall find some 
difficulty in finding these, and all the wealth of 
England cannot make a man of this class. 

The next question is, where shall the school be? 
On this point modern thought is fallacious; people 
would raise in London one colossal academy, like a 
gigantic beer brewery, to supply the country with 
singers and players. The first mistake in this is 
that more than one man of a speciality would be 
required, which would generate conflict between 
teachers and between pupils, unless the pupils 
changed about like a game of battledore and shuttle- 
cock, which would ruin individuality of style—the 
first condition for excellence. The next mistake is 
that accumulation would tend to crush out in the 
provinces the great teaching power of daily example, 
and instead we should be favoured with occasional 
visits of performers, who, for all we are benefited 
might have been trained in Kamschatka or at Cape 
Horn. The next mistake is that young persons 
would be taken from the surveillance of their 
parents, just at the time when they most need 
parental care; a move involving additional expense 
for board and lodging; besides the young men for 
the most part would have already found employ- 
ment in some business or office, and from such 
they would be snatched away to cast their future lot 
on the hazard of a single die. When we contemplate 
calmly the myriads of pupils who study with a view 
of making a living out of song, and the occasional 
presentation of a half cultivated singer as result, it 
must strike every one, that founding scholarships 
and subscribing money without making sure of 
producing right results, is holding out a sinful 
temptation to the giddy heads of youth, the 
responsibility of which none but the thoughtless 
would incur. 

Now we will trace the only practical scheme, and 
it will be seen that this is naturally the cheapest, 
the justest, and the safest. There should be in 
every town large enough to support three masters, 
a school established, each master an autocrat in his 
especial branch of art, but all acting in friendly 
consort. This would forma nucleus; other masters 
for special instruments could be added afterwards 
as funds permitted. If there be not in any town of 
ordinary size three men capable of doing the work, 
and willing to act together, then import your masters 
instead of exporting your pupils. The advantages 
of this scheme would be that (1) students could have 
two strings to their bow; dressmakers or clerks 

* This is to be regretted: the abstract idea that the voice 
is the best of instruments is admitted by all, but the under- 
L mischief is that men born with the power of being in 
t rst rank fetter toes poses ot eraee y using 
an inferior instrument, leaving in too many cases the 


branch of art to be practised by what may be termed the 
musical “ wooden spoons.” . . 





could continue in their oceupations and collaterally 
work their art studies ; thus in case of failure in one 
direction a means of livelihood would still exist, 
rightly learned and capable of further expansion in 
the other. This is a far better notion than enthusi- 
astically snatching away a few poor persons, and 
after filling their heads with ambition and paying 
for their employment in false work and their loss of 
years—the most precious years of early life—leaving 
them to starve. (2) Students would live at home. 
(3) A local band would necessarily grow up in each 
town ; this would afford practice to students, stimu- 
late musical studies, give opportunity for cheap or 
invitation concerts, and altogether Music would 
become a living spiritin our midst, (4) | A spirit 
of emulation would be stimulated in each town, and 
from a personal Art would become a local question, 

On the other hand, there is nothing that tends to 
debase a nation so much as centralisation, and 
nothing elevates a nation so much as distributing 
the leading intellect over its whole area. Colonel 
Ratcliffe saw this in part when, at the meeting held 
in the Birmingham Town Hall, he suggested the 
advisability of a local school; but he scarcely went 
far enough when he confined his suggestion to the 
plea of establishing a preparatory or rudimentary 
school, for it is not true that ‘‘ there must be some 
central point in which the school should be formed ;” 
nor is it true that London is “the most suitable 
place.” If it be necessary fora nation to have a 
central point, why not necessary for a continent, or 
a hemisphere, or a world? Who is to define the 
limit? We know there are some _ under- 
takings which become too gigantic to succeed; 
all art undertakings on a grand scale come 
within this category and so uniformly fail. When 
unnatural attempts are made to _ centralise, 
disintegration always takes place. The question, 
therefore, is how to attain the least centralisation 
compatible with human helpfulness and developed 
strength? Experience tells us, or if it does not it 
is time it did, that Individuality—an ingredient 
essential to true excellence—is effectually destroyed 
by centralisation. We have only to look at the 
musical writings of some, who in their boyhood’s 
attempts show strength and independency of 
thought, yet in manhood fail; to be convinced of 
this. Take the founders of art schools and read by 
the light of history; ‘Niccola Pisano taught all 
Italy, but chiefly his own son, who succeeded, and 
in some things very much surpassed him. Orcagna 
taught all Italy, after him, down to Michael Angelo.” 
And these two — Lippi, the religious schools, 
Verrocchio, the artist schools, of their century. 
“Lippi taught Sandro Botticelli; and Verroechio 
taught Leonardo da Vinei, Lorenzo di Credi, and 
Perugino.” (Ariadne Florentina.) The duty, then, 
and the sole duty of subscribers of money is to 
collect the relics of a past great school, add thereto 
such improvements as science has enabled man to 
discover, and place a few true and good teachers of 
the first rank in every town of average size in the 
kingdom. Teachers of the first rank I have written ; 
this involves a definition. In every nation there is 
a number of persons thoughtless, foolish and more 
or less stupid, and whatever there be beautiful and 
excellent created by man, these thoughtless, foolish 
and stupid persons will endeavour in part to possess, 
and to deceive themselves and others like them that 
they do possess. It is, perhaps, well that there 
should be art-followers, both pictorial and auricular, 
willing to place themselves in the second or third 
rank of teachers, and teach these persons in a 
superficial way. In music this is done, and in many 
cases within its limitations rightly done by organists, 
&e. But in every nation there is a minority 
thoughtful, wise and discerning. These are those 
we should wish to discover and teach to be both 
exemplifiers of Art and instructors of it. 

In about one day in Birmingham there was 
collected a thousand pounds; this would be by far 
wiser spent in sending five pupils to 8. Garcia to 
study voice production and nothing else, then 
bringing them back to Birmingham to teach, than 
in carrying out any or all of the visionary schemes 
and speculative notions that seem at present to 
prevail. Birmingham might then become in deed 
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what it is now only in name—a musical town. Of 
course, teachers of the first rank would take 
diplomas : the voice trainer from King’s College, and 
the others from duly qualified localities. This is, 
in brief, a practical scheme, and in after years such 
might become self-supporting, and might if rightly 
carried out by honest and good men, willing to be poor 
for their art’s sake, melt the multitude, bring them 
to the point of fusion, and fulfil in part its mission 
—that of weaning men’s hearts from the worship of 
their gold and its lord who is the devil, and bringing 
them back to a true enjoyment of the beautiful, the 
pure, and the good. 

Bdgbaston, March 31st. Cuarves Luyy. 

P.8.—I take my native town as a type, but what 
applies to it applies to all; national art questions 
are better discussed in art papers of wide circulation 
rather than in the local press. 





THE MUSICAL ARISTOCRACY. 
To Tue Epiror. 

Sir,—In corroboration of what I stated lately in 
a lecture, in allusion to the once flourishing Concerts 
of Ancient Music, and its encouragement of native 
vocalists and English vocal music, I now send you 
an analysis of the 626 subscribers of 1829, The 
King, their R.H. the Dukes of Cumberland] and 
Cambridge, Archbishop of York, and the Earls of 
Derby, Fortescue, Darnley, and Cawdon, Directors ; 
H.R.H. Duchess of Clarence (2 sub.), the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, the Bishops of Chester, Chichester, 
St. Asaph, Ely, Derry, Kildare, and London, and the 
Dean of Westminster; the Dukes of Devonshire, 
Argyle, Duke and Duchess of Leinster, four marquises 
and marchionesses, thirteen earls and countesses, 
twenty-five peers and peeresses, twenty honourables, 
twenty-three baronets, generals, and admirals, several 
members of Parliament and rich county families. 
The orchestra of this fine old institution consisted 
of fifty-three executants, including the organist; the 
choir of ten sopranos, twelve chapel boys, fourteen 
altos, fifteen tenors, and seventeen basses; making 
altogether a well-balanced and effective combination 
of one hundred and twenty-one. The principal 
vocalists comprised one or two from the Italian 
Opera, and all the best native talent. The programs 
were more or less interesting, consisting of sacred 
and secular music, and afforded an excellent train- 
ing school for native vocalists—I am, Sir, yours 
truly, J. Evua. 

{Professor Ella here comes out as a laudator 
temporis acti, and we can confirm all he says. But 
in those days there were peculiar reasons for royal 
and aristocratic patronage of musicians. Convivi- 
ality was a chief element in many music meetings, 
and some of these ended in what would now almost 
be thought orgies. There must have been a curious 
blending, too, of the Saturday night’s opera, with 
the Chapel Royal or cathedral morning service in 
the heads and minds of many who attended both. 
The public have far more than supplied any falling 
off in the upper class fosterers of music, and now 
that Royalty is giving due and decorous countenance 
to the Divine Art (witness the presence of the Duke 
and Duchess of Edinburgh on three consecutive 
nights at the Albert Hall), we may anticipate more 
than a renewal of the former aristocratic patronage 
of music and musicians.—Ep. } 





THE SUBJECTION OF THE STAGE. 





To tHe Eprror. 

Sin,—I am the Lessee of the Theatre Royal, 
Cambridge, a town possessing 30,000 inhabitants. 
In what is termed the regular season, June to 
October (Long Vacation), I have to obtain permis- 
sion from a full Bench of Magistrates, the Mayor 
and the Vice-Chancellor; and for other vacations, 
from the Mayor and Vice-Chancellor only. I let my 
theatre this Easter for twelve nights to Mr. H. C. 
Freeman’s travelling company, never dreaming of 
any obstacle. Mr. Freeman with’his artist and 
acting manager arrived with the bills, posters, and 
everything ready for what promised to be a prosper- 
ous little season. The Mayor consents freely, but 
the Vice-Chancellor, without assigning any reason, 








says No! Consequently 30,000 people are deprived 
of rational amusement, I lose a fortnight’s rental, 
have to pay my expenses, Mr. Freeman’s expenses, 
and money out of pocket, and Mr. Freeman’s 
company will be thrown out during Passion Week to 
walk about. 

The Vice-Chancellor’s rule is absolute; I have no 
appeal.—Yours, obediently, 

Freveric Huenes. 
25, Wellington Street, Strand, March 28th, 1874. 





HOLY WEEK PERFORMANCES. 





Passion Week has been solemnised by a perfor- 
mance of Bach’s Passion music at St. Paul’s, by a 
series of sacred soirées at the Albert Hall, and by the 
performance of the “ Messiah” last night by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society. The first-named event 
comprised the 8. Matthew Passion. A large audience 
included Mr. Gladstone. The service was opened by 
the Rev. Dr. Webber, and Dr. Stainer conducted the 
mnsic. After the “‘ Miserere” and prayers, the 
‘* Passion” commenced by the thrilling chorus 
“Come, ye daughters, and weep with me,” followed 
by the pathetic chorales, recitatives, and airs. The 
effect beneath the cathedral dome was wonderfully 
striking, especially that of the chorales, in which all 
the congregation seemed to join, and of the sudden 
bursts of chorus which are meant to convey the wild 
shouts of the excited crowd, with their cries of 
“ Barabbas,” and ‘ Let him be crucified.” At that 
point of the recital where Christ arrives in Gethsa- 
mene, and ‘“ began to be sorrowful and very heavy,” 
the congregation, as usual, paused for prayer and 
meditation, after which the chorus sang the agonising 
air, “O grief now pants His agonising heart.” The 
soloists were Mr. Winn, who declaimed the music set 
apart for our Saviour with much effect ; Mr. Kerring- 
ham, Mr. Thornton, Mr. Delacy, and Mr. Hoscroft. 
The soprano and contralto numbers were rendered by 
boy choristers, one of the youthful vocalists showing 
much appreciation of his subject by his singing of 
the fine air, ‘See the Saviour!” The pianoforte 
accompaniments were entrusted to Mr. Frederick 
Walker, and Mr. Cooper presided at the organ. The 
music went well throughout under the leadership of 
Dr. Stainer, the band of strings and reeds being 
excellent, especially the latter in the air ‘ Although 
mine eyes.” The oratorio was preceded by a few 
prayers, and followed by the blessing; the immense 
congregation appearing most attentive and devout 
throughout the whole. 

The performances of the Albert Hall Choral Society 
are being continued throughout the week. On 
Monday the work was the ‘ Messiah,” which, favour- 
ably executed by the well-organised choir, attracted 
a large and brilliant audience; among them the 
Prince and Princess of Wales and the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh. Mdme. Alvsleben Miss 
Anna Williams, Mr. Vernon Rigby and Sig. Agnesi 
were the principals. Cn Tuesday the masterpieces 
were ‘‘Stabat Mater” and the ‘ Lobgesang.” 
Royalty again graced the scene in the persons of the 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh and the Marchioness 
of Lorne with her husband. The chief parts were 
sustained by Mdme. Sherrington, Mdme. Patey, Mr. 
Cummings, Sig. Urio, and Mr. Campbell (Sig. 
Campobello). Bach’s Passion according to St. Mat- 
thew, was performed last night and is to be repeated 
to-night, (Thursday) and Friday, with Mdme. 
Alvsleben, Mdme. Sherrington, Mdme. Patey, Messrs. 
Cummings, Beale and Perkin as principals. With a 
repetition of the “ Messiah” on Saturday this 
excellent series of sacred performances will close. 








A ROMAN HOLIDAY. 





The Romans are not yet capable of bearing their 
own part in public fétes. It is only a free people 
which can keep hearty holiday ; and Rome has been 
so long kept under hand that she has not yet learnt 
the knack of spontaneous merriment. Thus when 
it was decided at the Italian Court to celebrate the 
King’s birthday on the 23rd, a Times correspondent 
narrates how slow the Romans were to understand 
that they were expected to help on the holiday. 
They were accustomed to such feasts as the Corpus 








Domini or the Immaculate Conception, where they 
took the good the gods—i.e., the priests—provided 
without discrimination or inquiry. They never 
expected to understand or to feel what they were 
simply bidden to enjoy, and they did not conceive 
that their own enthusiasm was to be the best part 
of the show. It will be long; perhaps, before the 
people in Rome presume to become actors where 
they have so long been mere spectators. So the 
procession in the Corso was stared at incuriously, 
and the outdoor festivity passed off dully. But it 
was otherwise in the evening at the Apollo Theatre 
where the élite of all Italy was in attendance 
at the gala performance, with a fair representation 
of the wealth, the rank, the beauty, and intelligence 
of the whole country. The house was crowded at 
an early hour; the performance which was to 
commence at half-past eight, was put off to nine, 
and half-past nine, to wait for what was to be the 
event of the evening—the arrival of the Court. 
There were gentlemen in black, looking grave and 
wise in the pit; gaily-dressed ladies, all ablaze with 
diamonds, in the boxes. There was a glare of gas, 
a stifling heat in the theatre, an oppressive air, in 
which the ladies’ flowers drooped and faded. Yetan 
undefinable air of satisfaction and complacency 
reigned over that expectant audience; they had 
come with a purpose and they were determined to 
accomplish it. That purpose was to give the King 
such a welcome as in his twenty-five years’ reign he 
had never met with; and, as the house became 
instantly hushed, and the orchestra struck up the 
first notes of the Savoy Fanfare, a burst of applause 
broke forth, the like of which neither Rome nor, 
perhaps, any place in the world ever heard. The 
King stood up in the middle of the Crown box as if 
taken aback by that vehement demonstration of loyal 
enthusiasm; but at every attempt he made to 
acknowledge the popular greeting by that stately 
bow for which, in spite of his bulky figure, he is 
renowned, the cheers and plaudits rose again and 
again, wave upon wave, with unabating vigour, so 
hearty and so fast and furious that it is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that its din might in the stillness 
of that night hour be wafted across the river far and 
wide, till it reached the solitude of the Vatican 
chambers. The. King was at last allowed to sit 
down, and the curtain rose. The ballet—all of the 
evening’s performance that the King could be 
prevailed upon to sit through—was over in less than 
an hour, and then, as the Royal party rose to depart, 
the audience once more gave them such an uproar 
of cheers as no gold can purchase and no claque 
emulate. The opera, ‘J Goti,” was then sung toa 
thinned and inattentive audience, even the least 
fashionable and fastidious only remaining till they 
had discussed the King’s looks and the Princess's 
toilet to their heart’s content. 








FRANCE. 





Paris, March 31, 1874. 

The talk of the week is how Sphinges act, and how 
they die. (I believe I am right in my plural, though 
lazy people prefer Sphinxes). Mdlle. Croisette’s 
realistic death in “ Le Sphinx” is the fashionable 
horror of the hour. It seems that Octave Feuillet 
isan ardent admirer of Sir Walter Scott, and like 
him always seeks to get the highest effect out of 
scenery and surroundings. The pictorial embellish- 
ment of the third act greatly aids the poetic impres- 
sion. A thick-wooded forest, with great oaks, lumps 
of moss-covered rocks, and a pond which sleeps under 
the clear cold light of the moon. And the moon-rays 
fall upon a white robe, producing an effect twice as 
weird and fascinating than if the action at this point 
took place within four walls, as it easily might. 
But you already heard last week enough about the 
“ Sphing:” let us turn to a lighter theme, the 
new opera at the Bouffes Parisiens, called “ Les 
Parisiennes.” It is rather a mad work, overburdened 
with characters—thirty-two in all, each act having & 
separate supply, though three persons traverse the 
length of the piece. Ernest is a travelling prince 
from some South American State, who is on the 
loose in Paris; and Fédor is the Consul of that 


| State, whose duty it is to keep the prince out of 
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mischief. Finding himself unable to cope with 
Ernest’s daye-devil spirit, he gets his mistress, Nina 
Caprice, to aid him. In each of the acts Ernest is 
on the point of ‘inducing some woman, cocotte, 
or tradesman’s wife, or grande dame, to elope 
with him; but all arrangements are invariably 
disturbed by Nina. In the first act it is an actress 
whom he is on the point of deceiving: Nina 
exposes him. In the second act it is a confectioner’s 
wife. Nina again baffles his scheme. Next it isa 
Duchess, but Nina is again at hand. Lrnest is 
played by Mdme. Perchard, who looks pretty even 
in a white choker and “tails,” and who sings 
charmingly. Judic is the marplot, Nina. She 
appears in five or six disguises, and is bewitching in 
all. She imitates an Auvergnat woman to the life, 
looks as demure as a Quakeress in the dress of a 
dame de compagnie, and superb in the fantastic 
costume she wears in the fancy ball of the last act. 
But her best disguise is the pijferaro dress; for 
not only is every detail correct, but her swarthy 
complexion and large black eyes are true to the life. 
The pifferaro song she sings is one of the prettiest 
numbers of the work, and the most likely to be 
popular. The Consul is made amusing by Georges, 
and Homerville does what he can with the small 
part of the conjiseur. The piece is admirably put 
on the stage. ‘Les Parisiennes” is likely to prove 
successful. The music is by Vasseur, the libretto 
by Jules Moincaux, Victor Koning, and Ernest 
Blum. 

Previous to the breaking up of the Assembly, the 
question of the Opera grantcameon. In this debate 
Viscount Le Lorgeril distinguished himself. That 
gentleman is a highly respectable Legitimist of very 
decided Ultramontane views, and the Bill to provide 
for the completion of the new Opera House and the 
clearing away the ashes of the old one brought him 
promptly tothe tribune. If he more than once made 
the House laugh it must also be owned that he 
uttered some home truths which his hearers would 
do well to bear in mind. It was not merely a 
question of money, he declared. Frenchmen 
owed their disasters to their sensual egotism 
and softness. The opera had something to do 
with the decadence of patriotism, which fore- 
runs the decadence of Empires. Quoting M. Gam- 
betta he recommended his fellow countrymen to 
regenerate the country by the austerity of their 
lives. M. de Lorgeril was much averse from 
granting five million francs for the completion of 
what he evidently considers a temple of sin, which 
he quaintly designated as ‘‘a bronze insult to all 
the principles upon which the order and stability of 
Governments repose.” He said :—‘‘ The more you 
gild it, the more you surround it with busts and 
statues, the more do you make it the glaring ex- 
pression of an insane luxury.” In fact but for the 
conflagration of the old opera-house this Bill might 
have been long postponed. The new building is 
Very unpopular; it is associated with painful times 
and humiliating memories, and many persons are of 
opinion that its proportions are faulty, its style 
tawdry, and its adornments meretricious. But Paris, 
which aspires to be the centre and capital of Europe 
—at least in respect of pleasures and attractions— 
cannot afford to be without its opera, which for the 
present has taken refuge in comparatively narrow 
quarters, vacated, for a heavy consideration, by the 
Italian Company. It was stated in the debate, and 
not controverted, that the estimate for the new 
opera-house had originally been twelve millions, and 
that the expenditure had gradually risen to thirty- 
two-and-a-half millions, without reckoning the cost 
of the site. Finally tho money required was voted. 

Gérome’s picture, ‘‘Moliére Breakfasting with 
the King,” is to be set as a tableau in Dumas’ 
“Youth of Louis XIV.” The Duke d’Aumale and 
Prince Napoleon have been to see “Les de 
Orphelines.” Bouffé’s reappearance was successful. 
A strong protest has been raised against the 
immorality of the French stage. A number of 
Parisians—noblemen, artists, and journalists—have 
formed an amateur censorship for the purpose of 
hissing and otherwise discountenancing objectionable 
Plays and tabooing actresses whose good looks and 
easy virtue constitute their only passport to the 


boards. All very moral; but who'shall decide when 
the “only passport” is in force? Of these amateur 
censors I have a hearty distrust. If they were to 
confine their care-taking to their own family morals, 
society would be more benefited. 





LAW AND POLICE CASES. 





WATER-BIBBERS AND THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

At the Croydon Petty Sessions on Saturday Major 
Samuel Flood Page, secretary to the Crystal Palace 
Company, renewed an application, made at the 
annual licensing meeting for that division, for the 
granting of the usual license for the sale of exciseable 
liquors at the Crystal Palace.—Mr. Meadows White 
and Mr. Oppenheim supported the application and 
Mr. Besley, instructed by Messers. Shaen, Roscoe, 
and Massey, opposed on behalf of the United King- 
dom Alliance. The grounds of opposition were, that 
when the Crystal Palace was built it was incorporated 
by Royal charter, and in that charter it was expressly 
stipulated that no spirituous liquors should be sold 
within the building. Upto the year 1868 the stipula- 
tion was observed, but afterwards spirits were sold as 
‘“* medical comforts,”’ and at last in open violation of 
the terms of the charter.—Mr. Edridge, the chairman 
of the bench, now said the magistrates had fully 
considered the matter, and they had come to the 
decision to renew the license which had been granted 
to the Crystal Palace Company for some years past, 





but with the proviso that all intoxicating liquors sold 
at the Crystal Palace should be without infringement 
of any statute or law relating to the building or 
premises.—-Mr. Besley said the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany would, of course, be responsible for any breach 
of the law, and the matter would be discussed on 
legal grounds.—Mr. Edridge said the matter had been 
left entirely to the decision of the magistrates, on 
the understanding that no further remarks were to 
be made by counsel on either side.—Mr. Besley said 
if the Crystal Palace Conpany did sell spirits they 
would be responsible, notwithstanding the license.— 
The license was then formally renewed. 





A VIOLENT PLAYGOER 
A half-pay captain named Joseph Cooke Cox, was 


charged at Bow Street with assaulting Mr. Talbot 


Smith at the Gaiety Theatre. It appeared that the 
officials at the theatre refused to admit him, in con- 
sequence of his previous violence, and on the last 
occasion he seized Mr, Talbot Smith the acting man- 


ager by the collar. In court, the defendant admitted 


the charge and added: “TI can’t help it, sir. What's 
six months tome? Why, I could do it on my head. 
But before you settle it, sir, I should like to call some 
witnesses. I should like to call. Mr. Lawson, Mr. 
Hollingshead, Mr. Griffiths, one of the ballet girls, 
or Mr. Toole, and also the Lord Chamberlain, as he 
knows what's right or wrong in the theatres.” Mr. 
Flowers remanded the case till next Saturday, and 
directed that a doctor should be called to inquire into 
the state of defendant’s mind. 





Now Ready. 


6. 3B. 


Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


WILIING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wHicH ARE ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &e, 





f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. ; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

c. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books, Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 


‘* There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 


In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit, ‘The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals,’—Church Review 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





Second Edition. Now Ready. 


exigencies 0 tion. 


In this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Da 








Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE CANTICLES, &., AND ATHANASIAN CREED, 


By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Two stipe are kept chiefly in view :—1st. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 
Vv 


* .* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s.; by Post, 2s, 8d. 


have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience 


of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 


London; J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£5 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 


£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
a 6 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter gn the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
45 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
L£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*.* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made, 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EJROPE.) 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 








J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


\ 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with picking 
GMb: iid ind csedva cuss ° 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
fe Bere fee Pee oe 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Bla¢k Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...:.. 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo).......- 
5.—EHight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
extra) 
'7.—-Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 


eee eee eeeeee 


eee eee renew ew eee 


8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
TMB), 0000 cs ccvescosccsece 
9.—F ive Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 
9d.—Hight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell .... 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 
10.—Thirteen Stops, Full Organ and 
Knee Swell 
11.—Ten Stops, 23 Octaves German 
Pedals, Foot and Hand Blowers 
and Foot Swell ........ 
12.—Two Manuals, Thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
and Hand Blower .......... 
13.—Two Manuals, Fourteen Stops, 
Pedals, Foot Swell and Hand 
-..125t0150,, 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*,” Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, Od, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


seen ee eens 
sete eee eens 


eee eee teense 


eeeeee 


eee eee eee ee wees 


100 


110 


eee 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Bove am Seat and Back, £2 10s. 


J. B, CRAMER & CO, 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., ann 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 


BELFAST 





J. B. CRAMER & CO/’S 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM, 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves, 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM, 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £7 7:, 
MAHOGANY, £8 8s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £9 95.; 
MAHOGANY, £10 10s, 
One Stop. 
Expression and Wind Regulator. 


No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 
Expression, 
Forté. 


Forté. 

Tremolo. 

Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s,; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Petite Expression, 
Expression. 
Cor Anglias, 
Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 


Forté. 
Tremolo. 
Voix Celeste. 
Flute. 


No. 6. 

OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 

Twelve Stops 
Flute. 
Petite 

sion, 
Grand Jeux. 

urdine. 


Tremolo. 
Voix Celeste. 
Forté. 
Clarinette. 


Expression. 
Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Bourdon. 
Forté. 


No, 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £43, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action, 
No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNDUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Chureh ——. 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musetie. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. tg ee don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 
With Kne® Action. 
No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty- four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 
Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 
bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine, 
Accouplement. sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son, 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J.B, CRAMER AND O0., 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 





Can also be obtained at- BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 





2, 


76 


sas. 
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J, B. CRAMER & CO.’S NEW SONGS. 





BY ARTHUR 8. SULLIVAN. 


—_—-_— 


8. a, 
Pee RWG WAGs oe 5 ik 0c thcobe cbc cd be cdncdeide . 40 
Sweet Greg. 04. ci ccddciedecioccsccdioocibccoccocece & @ 
Little Maid of Arondee ......00.sccsesccccccccessccccee 4 0 
Gumevere | (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
We OT Ga o's cbse 0s so cc cee » 40 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) .... esos 4 0 
PN MR Ss cictcc ocvcosecenes - 40 





BY LOUISA GRAY, 





My White TOGD ie 06 bs ck 0006 60 bs 06500605 si cdsecsdbeveesa @ O 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme, Lancia) .......5.... 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr, Sims Reeves), In Eflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs, Ballad. (Tenor) ........s0.....ss008 4 0 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 0 

40 


My old love, ‘‘Remembrance” ............+ 





BY O. BARRI. 








NY THRONE ns 06 dine <cadceds enatescccnestesbasesioss. OS 
SO ERD cane 46 sh beaten egrets te secheketacaase’ O00 
Alone for ever. In D and F. (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
BO POG ONT onc sshnctesinnceccccacetscecescsses 40 
BE BIO ons ccsccciccccce secs cccp cc cccqecseccsoeses & © 
Te I OD 5. 4.60 c000 000s. cessor cetsseseuen & SS 
BY MISS PHILP. 
ia MAINES <ici sii dereilicisevtamnamemee 6 ey 
The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) .......... 40 
Rese 0... cc cccccccccceces « € 0 
BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 
Words, vain Words... ..cssssesecececeesecessses@esees 4 0 
TRO COR COMNNOWE 0. 0 6.0.06 40:66 eo eee. cs cc coedessssees-cee OO 
EE A555 6 bahccrevvectctnac cipecheseseeeweseesoes 40 
The Choice, in E flat and G.. ...cccccocecccccscccccese 4 0 
BN Bic ds 60 cb0bbs cdcecnveccnnennessdcnesctsccace 4. 8 
Spirit LOVE .. weseccecescccvcccecccccccccscccescccccce £ 0 
IN ccsccagen ohanas Ceageaee ee es? 
Three Lilies . 9 bs bbs 00:56 60.00 00000600 00ncteteee O'S 
Friends ..............Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 4 0 
Clear the way ......00 - 40 





BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 





eTrooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ..............+. 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 


IT once had a sweet little doll, dear, In G@ and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) ......sccesesssccsssessecsee 4 0 





BY THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT. 
La prima TOGA ve seeccesecceeceecencecetege cess cess cese 40 
GMNMOT GAYS 06.00 00 0c cece cd cece covecdne cctsbdensncvse 6 
WOUND ccdais sv v0 vecgevedtetscscétvetecetsiarebasiets © O 





BY HENRY SMART. 





The Reindeer Bells, Song. (Baritone) iss..sseseseeeee 8B 0 
Queen of Beauty Song. (Tenor) .........eceseeecece 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 
OE TID sn d.nd06 00.900 ve tke te 0bab00gs deck ebiele ce 


wo 
Co 


3 0 
ee | Pe Te er rrr Te Le 
Gremtidle, Trio. .( .6.2.).. 00000000 cecvcocdscsstecesbess OO 
Py ONL ORA ID, ce cicscccsscncenecssateteeaeage O° 8 

————— 


J, B. ORAMER & OO., 
RECENT STREET, W. 





CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—Vviz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes ; by BROADWOOD. 


Second ,,  Pianofortes . . by COLLARD. 
Third ,» Pianofortes .. by HRARD. 

Fourth ,,  Pianofortes . . by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth ,» Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth » Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramurs, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Cotuarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 








CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of & magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be —, accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 6 to 200 guineas. 





Iilustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Street, Crry. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., West Sraeet, & Western Roan, Brrawrox. 
























THE ORCHESTRA. 


ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN’S 
ORATORIO, . 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 


PRICE, CLOTH BACK, 10s 6d. FULL BOUND IN CLOTH, 12s. 6d. 
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PART THE FIRST. 


LET US NOW GO EVEN UNTO JERUSALEM. Chorus of = | BLESSED ARE THEY THAT ARE PERSECUTED. Solo (z.).. ~- 
POI. oboe natedncees edbbna nenqecaneies cass heaeetne sia 1 3 | HE MAKETH THE SUN TO RISE. Chorus ........... sa ate 0 } t 

THE WHOLE EARTH I8 AT REST. Chorus of Shepherds .... 0 9 | WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD. (In Bernany.) Introduction, &. 0 19 

IN RAMA WAS THERE A VOICE HEARD. Solo (s.) and THE GRAVE CANNOT PRAISE THEE. Chorus.............. 19 
CORO: citiidicie base's 43a heha een denne bas ssne eibanbneeeeaaus 0 9 | BLESSED BE THE KINGDOM. Chorus of Disciples eS ) , 

1, Wits POUR. MY BPTRIT.: CROrRG oo. o2 ccccvcccvccecccccace 1 9 | I? THOU,HAD ST. ENOWN. ,..Solo.(2;) | ........00.c0ic0-cwdisisisne sce } ° 


DOUBTLESS THOU ART OUR FATHER. Quintet (s.s.a.7.3.).. 1 1 HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Trio (s.s.4.) and Chorys., 1 4 


| PART THE SECOND. 


s. d. 8. d. 

YEA, THOUGH I WALK THROUGH THE VALLEY. Quartet THE LORD IS RISEN. Chorus (s.8.4.7.B.B.) ...0.06. eeeeceees 0 9 

MP rere Eee. Coed eewesrcsnnsclceee deovces 0 6 HIM HATH GOD EXALTED, Finale Chorus............ soeeee 1 3 
MEN AND BRETHREN. Chorus .......eeececeee Coccccaccece 1 6 


The above ave printed separately for the convenience of Choral Societies, in the small size, 





THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 




















» a. - d, 
REFRAIN THY VOICE FROM WEEPING. In AfiatandG (r) 40 | IF YE BE RISEN (r).........00ccce0000s Rie exnscaes ra 
DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM., In B and A flat (.) .......... 4 0 | HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Chamber Trio......... . 30 
WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD (¢.)..........0seeeeeeee eee 4 0 | BETHLEHEM—PASTORAL SYMPHONY. Instrumental Solo .. 3 0 
GOD SHALL WIPE AWAY ALL TEARS. InEandG (c.)...... 40 | 
Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
JACOB. 
A Sacred Cantata. 
THE WORDS COMPILED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, BY 
c 
JI. C. M CAU L- 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
PRICE, CLOTH BACK, 6s. FULL BOUND IN CLOTH. 8s. 
8. d. 8, de 
BLESSED IS THE MAN. Chorus (8.4.7.B.) ..ee.ss0es seseeseese 0.10 | BEHOLD HOW GOOD AND PLEASANT Chorus (Unaccompanied) 0 4 
HAPPY ART THOU, O JACOB. Chorus (8.4.1.0,) .........s008. 1 8 | OH, PRAISE THE LORD. Finale Chorus........sssuseceserees 69 
The above pieces are published separately, for the convenience of Choral Societies. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. ‘ 
ad. | 8s. de 
OH THOU THAT HEAREST PRAYER. Air ........0.....0008 8 0 | THE GOOD SHEPHERD GIVETH HIS LIFE..........0-.+. 3 0 
PASTORAL INTRODUCTION. Pianoforte........... Giiaedses .. 26! “BE THOU PATIENT. Aria (Contralto)...ss.+saeeeseeneeee sees 3 0 





Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND:G6., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


Printed and Pybliahed by Jaaue Swirt, of 65, King-atrvet, Goldeu-equare, in the County of Middlesex, at the printing-oflce of Spurs & Co., 6f, King-strect alopesald—Thureday, April 2, 1814 





